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ABSTRACT 



The 1969 Minnesota State Legislature requested that 
the Higher Education Coordinating Commission make an inquiry into the 
relationship between area vocational- technical schools and other 
institutions of higher education In Minnesota. This report presents 
recommendations based on a study that included background information 
about 27 area vocational-technical schools, 17 state junior colleges, 
the state colleges, the University of Minnesota, and selected private 
institutions in the state. The 6 recommendations of the Committee 
are: (i) occupational programs should continue to be offered by all 

types of postsecondary institutions; (2) proposals for establishing 
new, public, postsecondary Institutions of all types should be 
reviewed by the Commission, which, in turn, should recommend 
legislative authorization for all proposed institutions receiving 
favorable review; (3) expanded cooperation between higher education 
institutions and area vocational- technical schools located in the 
same or neighboring communities should continue to be encouraged; {4} 
the program review function of the Commission should be strengthened 
and should continue to include considerations of new and existing 
vocational and occupational education programs; (5) the Commission 
should review and make recommendations annually to the State Board 
for Vocational Education as related to postsecondary education; and 
(6) legislation should be enacted providing authorization for any 
area vocational— technical school to become a state institution upon 
petition and recommendation. The underlying rationale for these 
proposals is explained in depth. (Author/ES) 
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PREFACE 



This is the seventh in a series of planning 
reports on Minnesota post- secondary education to be 
presented by the Minnesota Higher Education Coordin- 
ating Commission. This planning report contains 
information which resulted from an inquiry into the 
• relationship between Minnesota area vocational- 
technical schools and other institutions of higher 
education in the state, a specific charge from the 
Minnesota Legislature as noted in Chapter 1154, 
Section 14, Subdivision 1, Laws of Minnesota, 1969. 

Material is presented within the report to 
reflect basic information needs of various governing 
bodies. Recommendations and rationales are followed 
by summary information which was most relevant to 
the inquiry and report. Appendices of more specific 
nature are provided for reference. 

The Commission wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion for assistance in preparing this report to the 
post-secondary education system offices, individuals 
within each institution, and interested individuals 
and groups who helped in providing the background 
information. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN 

AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN MINNESOTA 



INTRODUCTION 



The 1969 Legislature requested that the Commission make "an inquiry into 
the relationship between area vocational- technical schools and other institu- 
tions of higher education in Minnesota" (Chapter 1154, Section 14, Subdivision 1, 
Laws of Minnesota, 1969). This report, presents recommendations based upon a 
study which included background information about 27 area vocational -technical 
schools, 17 state junior colleges, the state colleges, the University of Minne- 
sota, and selected private institutions in the state. All institutions which 
were studied conducted occupational programs of two years and less duration. 

In conducting the study, a committee of the Commission received statements 
from each post- secondary system representative (including views of two-year 
program reorganization by the State Junior College Board) and information f rom 
the general public, along with all interested agencies and councils. In addi- 
tion, staff reports on programs , enrollments, projections, costs, student charac- 
teristics, teaching staff characteristics, cooperative efforts, transfer experi- 
ences of students, and philosophical bases were prepared. Information regarding 
staff efforts is provided in summary form as background for this report. State- 
ments of system representatives, agencies, councils, and the general public are 
available for review. 

This report consists of six recommendations with accompanying rationales. 
Each recommendation may be considered discrete and could likely stand alone in 
this or any other document. They are integrally related, however, with the 
greatest possibility of effective two-year program opportunities assured essen- 
tially through acceptance and implementation of all the recomnendations. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Recommendation 1 : 

Occupational programs should continue to be offered by all types of post- 
secondary institutions. Area vocational -technical schools should continue to 
offer a wide range of programs of two years or less which provide for initial 
occupational entry and retraining for advancement and occupational adjustment. 
State junior colleges located in areas which are not served by area vocational- 
technical schools should offer the range of occupational programs which would 
be provided by an area vocational - technical school if one were located in the 
area. State junior colleges located in areas which are served by an area voca- 
tional-technical school should offer a more limited range of occupational pro- 
grams, depending on the population and needs of the area, with emphasis on 
programs of two years in duration and those which are most closely related to 
the academic programs of the institution. Public four-year institutions should 
offer occupational programs of more than two years in duration. ' Four- year 
institutions which are located in areas served by area vocational -technical 
schools, but not try state junior colleges, also should offer some occupational 
programs of two years or less with emphasis on two-year programs which are 
closely related to their academic programs in order to meet the commuter needs 
of the area. Four -year institutions also may ap pr o priately offer a limited 
number of terminal occupational programs of two years or less for experimental 
or laboratory purposes or to meet the needs of students for whom completion of 
a four-year program is determined not to be an appropriate goal. 

Recommendation 2 : 

Proposals for establishing new public post- secondary institutions of all 
types should be reviewed by the Higher Education Coordinating Comnission which 
should recommend legislative authorization for all proposed institutions 
receiving favorable review by the Commission. 

Recommendation 3 : 

Expanded cooperation between higher education institutions and area 
vocational - technical schools which are located in the same or neighboring com- 
munities should continue to be encouraged. Economic incentives should be pro- 
vided for those institutions which seek to adopt cooperative programs and which 
seek to add programs which are j udged to insure that educational opportunity is 
made fully accessible to as many Minnesota residents as practical . 

Economic incentives might include (a) additional state funds for cooperative, 
interins titutional planning of educational services; (b) additional funding for 
providing courses amounting to an extension of institutional services on an over- 
load basis; (c) equalization of tuition and fees where an institution has provided 
expanded cooperative programs; and (d) institutional reimbursement from state 
funds for interinstitutional use of facilities based upon a state average rate 
for operating maintenance funds. 

Areas of cooperation might involve (a) joint program planning; (b) sharing 
the time of administrators and instructors where desirable; (c) encouraging 



students enrolled in one institution to take some work in the other institution 
assuring that credit earned will be accountable on an educational progr am where 
practicable; (d) use of auxiliary facilities, such as cafeterias, libraries, 
auditoriums, and gymnasiums by students of both institutions to the largest 
extent possible; and (e) operating joint extracurricular programs. 

The policy established by the 1967 Legislature in seeking to improve the 
availability and accessibility of advanced educational, opportunities to Minne- 
sota residents through reciprocity agreements with neighboring states should be 
continued and extended to include post- secondary vocational education institutions. 

Recommendation 4 : 

To insure the most effective use of state resources, the program review 
function of the Commission should be strengthened and should continue to include 
considerations of new and existing vocational and occupational education pro- 
grams along with all other post- secondary programs. The Conmission should 
continue to study the needs of students and develop information on manpower 
demands, both in the state and nation. Through the Commission, the state of 
Minnesota should not only discourage unwarranted proliferation of occupational 
programs, but should also generate information to identify programs required to 
meet current and emerging needs in vocational and occupational areas. 

Recomnendation 5 : 

The Commission should review and make recommendations to the State Board 
for Vocational Education on the annual Minnesota State Plan for Vocational- 
Technical Education, as it relates to post- secondary education. All institu- 
tions which conduct vocational - technical programs should follow, to the largest 
extent possible, a policy of qualifying for reimbursement from federal and state 
funds administered by the State Board for Vocational Education. 

Recomnendation 6 : 

Legislation should be enacted providing authorization for any area vocational- 
technical school to become a state institution under the State Junior College 
Board upon petition by the local school board to the Minnesota Junior College 
Board which will review the request and make recommendations to the Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission, which will take final action on the 
request after consultation with the State Board for Vocational Education and will 
report such action to the legislature. 

Legislation should request the State Junior College Board, the State Board 
for Vocational E ducat ion and the local school boards in those communities beyond 
the seven- county metropolitan area, where both an area vocational- technical school 
and a state junior college exist, to explore , identify and develop a plan to 
combine the two institutions in such communities. This cooperative plan should 
be reported, along with implications and problems evident in its implementation, 
to the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission by July 1, 1972, in 
time for its consideration as part of the Commission's recommendations to the 
1973 Legislature. 
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RATIONALES 



Rationale 1 : 

Area vocational- technical schools prepare students for occupations through 
their programs by emphasizing job entry criteria. The University of Minnesota, 
with its programs in the General College and its Technical College, tends to 
offer special occupational programs and substantial numbers of general academic 
curricula at the two-year level. State junior colleges offer all types of pro- 
grams, many of which correspond with programs in area vocational- technical 
schools and others which are geared to more general academic and occupational 
objectives. The primary emphasis of state junior college's has been in the area 
of transfer programs. State colleges have offered some two-year programs in 
the past as a practical accommodation to their local and regional community 
needs when the curriculum could take advantage of specific efforts in existing 
four-year baccalaureate programs. 

The area vocational -technical schools within Minnesota provide most of 
the occupational programs available in the state (72 per cent of the total 
offered) . These schools are widely distributed geographically as are the 
state junior colleges, and to some extent, the state colleges, and the 
University of Minnesota. Although seme institutions exist virtually along- 
side others within a local community, most of the institutions are within 
individual communities serving somewhat specific groups of students. For 
instance, high school juniors p ’ inning attendance at area vocational- tech- 
nical schools have definite idea regarding their objectives for post- 
secondary training and are more decided in this regard than students in any 
other group. Occupational objectives are uppermost in the minds of these 
students. They appear to know that area vocational- technical schools are 
mainly vocationally or occupationally oriented in their efforts. Students 
choosing area vocational- technical schools are more interested in practical 
pursuits of business and finance, as well as health, trade, and industrial 
areas. College freshmen interests are substantially different from those 
of the area vocational- technical school-bound students. Junior college 
freshmen are similar in their chosen majors to state college freshmen. 

There are substantive differences in the background qualifications and 
loads of teaching staff found in the various institutions offering post- 
secondary occupational programs of two years or less. Academically- 
oriented institutions tend to recognize post-baccalaureate degrees earned 
by teaching staff in their salary schedules to a greater extent than do the 
area vocational -technical schools. It is possible that future cost studies 
may reconcile these differences in sources of support and staff reimbursement 
for post- secondary programs. 

Students enrolled in two-year post- secondary programs in Minnesota rep- 
resent a broad cross section of academic aptitudes, interests, and backgrounds 
which reflect the general population of the state. While each institution and 
system could claim some degree of representation in each group of students, 
there is evidence to support the view that a particular type of institution 
attracts students who are generally similar in aptitude and background. In 
other words , specific programs of institutions and systems relate better to 
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certain types of individuals ; and programs among the different institutions 
and systems are not necessarily the same in specific content. Even though 
programs may receive similar titles within the state systems, the students 
to be served would require seme differences in approach to programs and, 
therefore, greater diversity of educational effort on the part of institu- 
tions . 

While the institutions may present quite similar programs, the results 
achieved with students would likely be quite different. Evidence available 
from a study of differential results of approaches to occupational education 
indicates, however, that the most important considerations in determining 
results or output are the student characteristics. Included are student 
aptitudes, backgrounds, attitudes, maturity, and aspirations. Any similar- 
ities or differences in program inputs and outputs would largely be affected 
by student- related inputs. 

If all two-year post- secondary institutions were to be governed as one 
structure, students would have the same choices as they do now but within 
one administrative structure. The local governance in the area vocational - 
technical schools would be lost if all systems were to be combined. There 
is a question as to gains, administratively, in generating a new central 
staff necessary to support such a large combined organization. The separate 
systems should not be allowed to grow, however, to the extent that they would 
offer overlapping opportunities. 

Ihe industries that are expected to need the largest numbers of persons 
by the year 1975 are trade, government, service, manufacturing and construc- 
tion, which, for the most part, will require persons with occupational 
training. There will be needs for training and retraining in order that 
skills may be kept up to date be caus e of rapidly changing technologies. All 
systems should look toward accommodating more students in the vocational- 
occupational area. 

A compelling view associated with all programs as they relate to changing 
societal conditions is the need for broadened perspectives of programs to 
benefit students, for example, in taking advantage of necessary retraining 
when jobs change and for increased leisure tune activities as they become more 
prevalent. Comprehensive program settings can emphasize additional preparation 
to allow students to accommodate to retraining and to utilize effectively their 
free time away f r o m work. 

It would seem that the options available are: 1) to create a statewide 
structure for governing all two-year pos t- secondary programs , or 2) the 
coexistence of local and statewide governance with additional mechanisms to 
insure coordination and cooperation in funding and in program maintenance 
and development. 

Cost information resulting from staff studies revealed sources of revenue 
to the state junior colleges and area vocational -technical school systems. 

It cannot be concluded that one system is more costly than another, but that 
vocational programs are typically more costly than general academic programs 
at the two-year level. Since the area vocational- technical schools and the 
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state junior colleges serve substantially different populations and employ 
somewhat differing approaches , it can be considered that these costs would be 
changed only slightly with administrative reorganization if the amount of 
educational service is to be maintained. (See Recommendation and Rationale 6 
for a possible exception to this statement.) 

Fran a study of governance systems in other states, it was learned that 
post- secondary institutions and systems of the 11 states surrounding Minnesota 
offered no consistent trend toward change in two-year post-secondary governance 
which may be said to be superior to the present systems in Minnesota. Two 
states have recently moved to adopt the community college concept while other 
states are generally remaining with a more diversified approach, which is being 
used somewhat successfully, in Minnesota. Our institutions and systems appear 
to be providing as much or more educational opportunity at this level than in 
surrounding states. 

Rationale 2 : 

Existing public post- secondary institutions can offer substantial numbers 
of programs throughout Minnesota, carrying with than the main thrust of a goal 
for accessibility of post-secondary educational opportunities at the two-year 
level. These institutions assure that most Minnesotans have ready access to 
at least two years of post- secondary education. Hie Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission has, as one of its objectives, to plan for and achieve 
some form of post-secondary opportunity within a 20-mile radius of all major 
concentrations of the Minnesota population. At the two-year post- secondary 
level this goal lias nearly been achieved. Area vocational -teclini cal schools 
and state junior colleges exist in most population density areas of Minnesota.. 

It should be noted that all public post-secondary institutions currently 
require legislative endorsement prior to establishment, with the exception of 
area vocational- te clinical schools. A part of this report recommends permissive 
legislation to enable an area vocational -technical school to become a state 
institution under the State Junior College Board with review and recommendation 
of the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission. To assure that an 
elected governmental body will be continually apprised of the total post- 
secondary needs and status of the state, it should be considered essential to 
report such actions to the Minnesota Legislature. 

Hie guidelines adopted by the Commission and recommended to the 1969 
Legislature ("Making Institutions Accessible" of Proposal for Progress , 

January 1969), and Commission enrollment projections, indicate that students 
seeking occupational and vocational programs can be accommodated through the 
year 1978 and thereafter by presently existing, (Commission-recommended, and 
legislative-authorized) post- secondary institutions, with the addition of a 
state junior college in St. Paul. 

Rationale 3 : 

Cooperative efforts among post- secondary institutions offering occupational 
programs are at the present time minimal. Most cooperation is happening between 
an institution and its comnunity rather than as part of any inter institutional 
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post- secondary effort. It appears that the crucial point for maximizing post- 
secondary educational opportunity for all residents of the state is in the area 
of establishing and coordinating development of appropriate cooperative efforts 
among institutions. If it is accepted that students served by different systems 
vary in educational needs, interests, and aptitudes, and that this variance is 
consistent within a system, and each system and institution has its educational 
task to perform, it would follow that institutions of each type should be pro- 
vided within an accessible distance to each population center. Realizing, 
however, that this could result in ineffective use of resources in sane areas, 
it is the position of the Commission that total tasks of maximizing post- 
secondary education resources in the state can be facilitated best by strength- 
ening cooperative arrangements and articulation methods between and among the 
institutions and systems which are capable of participating in such activity. 

For example, in communities where area vocational -technical schools exist as 
the only post- secondary institution, arrangements might be made to provide 
general academic transfer curricula in the heme community by allowing an 
affiliate college to offer coursework which could be coordinated with the area 
vocational -technical school programs, and credit earned might be recognized in 
transfer to another college. Likewise, state junior college, university, and 
state college campuses where vocational and occupational programs may be needed 
could be served by faculty from a neighboring area vocational - technical school. 
In addition, a vocational program could be contracted for or could be estab- 
lished as an ongoing program where need is evident. 

Rationale 4 : 

Vocational and occupational programs and general academic programs have 
been developed in response to two fundamentally different educational philos- 
ophies. On a continuum where these philosophical bases would represent the 
extremes, at one end would be found the vocational orientation with objectives 
related to skills and knowledge for specific jobs or occupations; the other 
would be representative of an ideal general academic curriculum with its 
objectives relating more to a universe of knowledge and understanding of 
processes. None of the Minnesota post- secondary institutions or systems 
completely represents either extreme, at the two-year post-secondary level, 
although the area vocational- technical schools are nearer to the vocational 
orientation by concentrating on a large quantity of programs in the occupa- 
tional areas. No other institution or system totally represents the opposite 
end. 



The enrollments which have been projected by the Commission, in cooperation 
with the post-secondary systems, would indicate that occupational and vocational 
students who will need to be accommodated in various types of Minnesota post- 
secondary institutions in 1978 will be accommodated by presently existing. Com- 
mission-recommended (including a St. Paul State Junior College) , and legisla- 
ture-authorized institutions in Minnesota. Additional capacity may be added at 
existing or planned institutions , but no additional new institutions seem nec- 
essary to provide these progr a ms at the present time. 

The area vocational- technical schools tend to accept students rather freely 
from academic college transfers to vocational- technical programs (in 84 per cent 
of the cases surveyed) . On the other hand, courses taken by a student in area 
vocational -technical schools do not tend to be recognized for credit in academic 
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degree programs. Seventy per cent of the area vocational student transfers to 
other institutions lose 50 per cent or more credits compared with the same loss 
of credits on the part of 16.2 per cent of the state junior college transfers 
to other institutions and compared with a comparable statewide percentage of 
12.6. There appears to be a lack of articulation effort among the institutions 
offering post- secondary occupational programs of two years or less. There also 
is evidence to indicate a need for improved articulation between secondary and 
post- secondary occupational education efforts. 

The Conmiss ion's program review function should include attention to 
problems of articulation and transfer both from secondary to post-secondary 
occupational programs as well as among post-secondary institutions. There is 
need for agreement on definitions of transfer credits and transferability. 
Increased transfer activity will require additional counseling for articula- 
tion and transfer. 

Rationale 5 : 

A source of institutional support has been alio ted by the State Board for 
Vocational Education for two-year vocational programs. It should be essential 
to provide adequately for all vocational- occupational progr a m planning and 
funding of outside sources at the post-secondary level -to have a comprehensive 
statewide organization help to coordinate the review processes for all post- 
secondary education. In this way outside funds, specifically federal support, 
would be coordinated within one agency relating to post -secondary education. 
Based on review and study of the total state post- secondary funding, these 
institutional funds represent significant contributions. 

Rationale 6 ; 

The Commission and the post-secondary governing boards continue to be 
involved in planning within the local communities , within regions of the state 
and comprehensively within the entire state in order to continue to strengthen 
Minnesota's two-year occupational -vocational institutions and assure that pro- 
grams will be related to the total higher education opportunity in the state. 
Commission activities will continue to relate planning for all institutions 
and systems to the student to be served and to permit the student, state and 
national needs to point to various functions in vocational education to be per- 
formed by existing and authorized post-secondary institutions, where appropri- 
ate. 

The fact remains, however, that seme institutions are so small that effi- 
cient operation is very difficult, and needed p r o g r am s suffer. It is difficult 
to justify two such institutions within the same ccnmunity under these circum- 
stances. Legislation which would provide for combining institutions within 
comnunities would relieve this difficulty. Coordinated, cooperative efforts 
of the two institutions could relieve some of the administrative difficulty, 
but apparently permissive guidelines will not insure a cooperative effort. 

By charging the various education boards to prepare plans for possible combin- 
ing of institutions, the Conmiss ion will be able to evaluate the post-secondary 
opportunities within a community and make recommendations for implementation of 
those plans which, are appropriate, if any. 
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It is the position of this Commission that any suggestion of combining 
post- secondary systems within Minnesota, by level (or any other attribute), 
would best be considered in terms of restricted instances of community higher 
education opportunities. Students within local communities should have easy 
access to all forms of post-secondary education within their communities, and 
when confronted with the need for effective and efficient operation, local 
efforts should be directed to combined programs under one organizational 
group. 



APPENDIX A: BACKGROUND AND PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 



1. Philosophical Bases for Differences in Approach to Occupational Training 
by Minnesota Public Post- Secondary Systems 

2. Differential Results of Approaches to Occupational Education 
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1. PHILOSOPHICAL BASES FOR DIFFERENCES IN 
APPROACH TO OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 
BY MINNESOTA PUBLIC POST-SECONDARY SYSTEMS 



QUESTION: WHAT ARE THE RATIONALES UNDERLYING APPROACHES TO OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 

ESPOUSED BY THE PUBLIC SYSTEMS OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA? 



Introduction 



Colleges and universities in America have developed in the tradition of 
broad liberal arts training, which, since Aristotle and Plato, have laid promi- 
nent stress on training the faculties of the mind in skills of reflective and 
rational thought. In this tradition the life of the mind was considered not 
only required by the character of ultimate reality but also morally good in its 
own right as the best life to lead. The perfect man would be interested in the 
intellectual world of ideas, rather than physical attributes of life. Study of 
subject areas exemplifying symbolic logic and truth man has gleaned from the 
natural order of the universal truth would comprise the best education for man’ s 
improvement . 

Vocational schooling, also having an ancient though "practical" tradition, 
received impetus in America in response to societal demands for training in 
occupational skills necessary for employment in an increasingly industrial age. 
Training characteristically has tended to focus on specific skills and knowledge 
necessary for successful performance of a certain job. In the interests of 
efficiency of training in terms of reaching job readiness and gainful employment 
in the shortest possible time and at the lowest possible cost to the trainee and 
to society, education for nonjob- related objectives is minimized. There is an 
implicit assumption that the self-sufficient, economically productive member of 
society has met the chief requirement for social competence and democratic 
citizenship. 

The traditional liberal arts approach to education and the vocational 
focused approach are recognized by some educators as being dichotomous 
philosophical positions. In actual approaches practiced today in the various 
Minnesota institutions there is an apparent "mix" of varying proportions along 
a continuum between the two extremes. 

Area Vocational-Technical School Rationale 



1. Public education programs presume a social mission. 

2. Compelling social values require the continuous provision of o ccupat ional 
education opportunities for all who desire and can profit by them. 

3. Work roles in a technological society must be learned. It is only meaningful 
to examine the relative efficiency of various modes of providing that educa- 
tion. 

Nonoccupational outcomes are also of concern. 



4. 



5. Progr a ms must be flexible to accommodate both individual differences, and 
demands of the labor market. 

6. Occupational education focuses upon the work aspects of the interaction 
between the individual and society. 

7. The principal objective of all post- secondary education is occupational 
competence. 

8. Vocational -occupational programs exist at relative points along a continuum 
from short-term progr a ms in specific skills for a certain job to post- 
baccalaureate programs requiring a broad base of knowledge and advanced 
technical skills for a sophisticated technology. 

State Junior College System Rationale 

1. Universal post-secondary education must be provided (through age 20) and made 
readily available to all. 

2. Career education is a basic objective of educational programs. 

3. The needs of the commxnity should be served. This includes articulation 
with public schools and continuing adult education. 

4. Cooperative work- study programs with business, industry and service occupa- 
tions aid in preparing the student for the work world. 

5. The two-year colleges can be agents in the rejuvenation of society. 

6. The two-year college has unique functions, and is neither a high school nor 
a copy of a university. 

7. These institutions should perform their special functions, free of do min ation 
by traditional patterns of higher education. 

State College System Rationale 

1. Colleges and universities have always been concerned with iranediate voca- 
tions (i.e., engineering, teaching, pharmacy, etc.) although they have 
laid emphasis on broader preparation than the strictly vocational objective 

in the interests of giving the student basic tools which allow him flexibility 
and adaptability to cope with problems throughout a lifetime of work in an 
ever-changing world. 

2. The rate of change in the society in which we live forces us to redefine how 
we shall educate a new generation. As technology grows increasingly complex , 
the school must become more central in society as a transmitter of basic 
skills. 

3. In a rapidly changing society, it becomes necessary to place the student in 
an educational environment conducive to the total development of the indivi- 
dual. His preparation must contain a mix of specific skills and general 
programs . 
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Objectives must focus on the needs of people of the local community, state, 
and nation. By identifying objectives which meet demonstrated needs, our 
educational system will prepare people for transfer from school to work, 
and allow adjustments to changing societal needs. Integration of general 
and vocational knowledge and skills is mandatory. 

5. A growing demand for pre -professionals and higher level technicians places 
emphasis on third- and fourth-year programs which stress an academic orien- 
tation in the development of special skills and abilities necessary for an 
evermore sophisticated technology. 

6. Developing technology necessitates programs for retraining and upgrading 
skills of adults who are employed. 

University of Minnesota Rationale 

1. The aim of much education is to learn how to learn. An individual broadly 
trained in communication skills, in problem-solving strategies, and in 
techniques of inquiry and discovery can apply his skills successfully to new 
work experiences . 

2. Traditional distinctions between education and work are breaking down. 
Societal changes demand that increasing numbers of Americans continue educa- 
tion after entering the labor force as well as in preparation for entry. 

The motivation and ability of a person to continue his education with profit 
depend, to a large degree, upon the breadth and soundness of his previous 
schooling. 

3. An instrumental approach to the preparation of students for occupational 
life has been adopted by the General College. A proper balance has been 
sought between training in broad skills and principles, specific skills, 
and on-the-job training. 

4. Certain University colleges have a strong occupational objective: Education, 

Business Administration, Engineering, etc. 

5. Educational needs of adults can be served through part-time extension and 
continuing education programs. 

6. University expertise can be utilized in the development and operation of 
vocational and special occupational programs in appropriate settings. 
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2. DIFFERENTIAL RESULTS OF APPROACHES TO OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



QUESTION: WHAT EVIDENCE IS AVAILABLE OF DIFFERENTIAL RESULTS FROM APPROACHES 

TO OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION? 



The Problem of Program Evaluation 

1. The study of differential results of programs leads, inevitably, to compara- 
tive evaluations of programs. Ev alu a t ion begins with students, each of whom 
differs with respect to characteristics which affect his ability to learn 
when he enters the progr a m to be evaluated. The program has characteristics 
which provide a series of educational experiences planned with: certain objec- 
tives in mind. Students are affected, not only by the program, but also by 
other extraneous experiences and influences which can affect outcomes. The . 
interaction of student characteristics, program characteristics, and inter- 
vening influences produce the actual outcomes. Evaluation, of necessity, 
weighs outcomes. 

2. Valid research evidence of program outcomes is scarce, and only parts of the 
necessary objective framework of evidence needed for administrative decisions 
can be supported at present. 

3. One of the critical aspects of such evaluation is the identification and 
measurement of program outcomes which are to serve as evaluative criteria. 
Another is the lack of suitable instruments for assessing results. 

4. Program outcomes in terms of effects of approaches to occupational education 
can be outlined and analyzed in three categories relating to points in time; 
(1) students who enter the program; (2) students' progress in undergoing a 
period of training; and (3) results after training measured in terms of 
changes in student behaviors, job-market entry and success, satisfactoriness 
to the employer, and non job-related outcomes. 

Evidences Bearing on Input to Programs: Students 

1. American College Testing Program national studies clearly show that the higher 
the level of the institution, the higher the academic achievement and poten- 
tial of the students it attracts. 

2. The two-year college attracts a greater diversity of students ("op® 11 door” 
policy) with lower academic ability than do four-year colleges. Two-year 
college students are also more -vocationally oriented. 

3. The type of student attracted by post- secondary vocational-technical programs 
suggest that these institutions have a special role to play in the entire 
global scheme of post- secondary education. 

4. Bowles and Slocum (1968), in a study including student attitudes in the state 
of Washington, found vocational- technical students to be lower in achievement, 
found their high school experiences generally not satisfactory to them. 



5. Fenske (1963) in a Wisconsin study found 

(a) high school under- achievers had a greater propensity for post-secondary 
vocational- technical education; 

(b) two groups showing unusual propensity for vocational- technical trai ni ng 
were high school graduates in the highest 30 per cent of their class in 
scholastic ability who had parents of low occupational and educational 
status; and those from the lowest 30 per cent whose parents had high 
occupational and educational status; 

(c) low- achieving students had a propensity for attending technical schools 
located nearby, so that they could attend without the expense that would 
be entail -d in attending an institution away from home; and 

(d) vocational- technical students held an unrealistically low self-image of 
their own academic ability in comparison with actual ability shown on 
scholastic measures. 

6. Lunder and Ringo (1965) in a Minnesota study using MSAT, CET , and HSR data, 
compared college entering freshmen populations and area vocational- technical 
school first-year students (who ranked lowest- -below Minnesota norms- -on all 
three measures) ; University of Minnesota freshmen (who ranked high) ; and 
state college freshmen and public junior college freshmen (who ranked closely 
in an intermediate position). (Data were gathered in 1962-1963.) 

7. Comparison populations of the various college entering freshmen and of an 
area vocational- technical school-bound sample are contained in ACT Profile 
studies developed by the staff of the Minnesota Higher Ed uc a t ion Coordinating 
Commission. 

8. Similar comparisons of Minnesota high school juniors, bound for public college 
systems and for area vocational- technical schools, are contained in the MSAT 
Profile study developed by the staff of the Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission. 

Input Differentials : A Capsule Description 

of the Typical Student Bound for, or Entering, 
a Public System of Post-Secondary Education; 

(His Most Probable Attributes) 

The Area Vocational-Technical School Student : 

1. The entering area vocational- technical school student ranks in the lower 
half of his high school class in academic achievement, and his academic 
aptitude is below the Minnesota mean as measured by MSAT; and he ranks 
below both the Minnesota and the national norms as measured by ACT; 

2. His educational goal is a vocational - technical certificate; 

He has taken the general curriculum in high school; 
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He chose an area vocational - technical school because he perceived the faculty 
to be excellent; and because of desirability of location (including nearness 
to home) ; 

5. He is more certain about what he wants to study than his college-bound peers; 

6. He comes from a farm or small town background; 

7. His family income is lower than those of the college-bound groups; 

8. His father is a skilled tradesman, farmer, or factory worker; 

9. His parents' educational level is high school graduate, or less; 

10. His family wants him to pursue post-secondary training; 

11. His main reason for continuing his education is to prepare for a vocation. 

State Junior College Student: 

1. He is lower than average in academic achievement when compared with the all- 
Minnesota norm; 

2. His academic aptitude is about average for all Minnesota as measured by MSAT, 
but somewhat higher than the national norm as measured by the ACT college 
entrance battery; 

3. His educational aspiration is to obtain a bachelor's degree; 

4. If a boy, his major areas of interest are engineering, business, education, 
or conservation; if a girl, education, medicine, or business; 

5. He has taken a general curriculum in high school; 

6. He is cosmopolitan in community of origin, and might have come from any place 
in Minnesota; 

7. He chose his college on the bases of excellence of faculty, desirability of 
location and nearness to home; 

8. His family income is second only to the University of Minnesota entering 
freshmen; 

9. His father's occupation is skilled trades, factory work, or business owner; 

10. His parents are high school graduates or eighth grade graduates, or have 
completed some high school; 

11. His family wants him to go to college; 

12. His reason for going to college is to prepare for a vocation. 
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State College Student : 

1. The entering state college student ranks about average in high school aca- 
demic achievement, but higher than the typical state junior college student; 

2. In academic ability, he ranks well above the ACT national norm, and above 
the Minnesota average on MSAT ; 

3. He aspires to a bachelor’ s degree (64 per cent); 

4. His major areas of study, if a boy, include education, business, and conser- 
vation; if a girl, education; 

5. He comes from a farm or small town; 

6. He may have had either a general or a college preparatory curriculum in high 
school; 

7. Major factors in his choice of college are excellence of faculty, desirability 
of location, and nearness to home; 

8. His family income is lower than that of the state junior college student, but 
higher than that of the area vocational -technical school-bound student; 

9. His father’s occupation is skilled trades, farm, or business owner; 

10. His parents are high school graduates; 

11. His family wants him to go to college; 

12. His main reason for going to college is to prepare for a vocation. 

University of Minnesota Student : 

1. The typical entering student is well above average in high school acad e mic 
achievement, and ranks high ha academic ability as measured by MSAT and ACT; 

2. He aspires to at least a bachelor’s degree or higher; 

3. He has taken the college preparatory curriculum in high school; 

4. He chose the University because of excellence of faculty, desirability of 
location, and nearness to home; 

5. He comes from the large metropolitan cities and suburbs; 

6. His family income is the highest; 

7. His father’s occupation is in skilled trades, professions, or business owner; 

8. His parents are high school graduates, and may be college graduates; 

9. His family wants him to go to college; and his main reason for going is to 
prepare for a vocation. 
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In-Training Outcomes 



One of the most obvious effects of pro g r a ms upon students in training is 

’’sifting and winnowing,” the well suited and able remaining, while the less 

able or unsuited drop out, are rejected, or transfer to different programs. 

1. Mitlehner (1965) found that baccalaureate t r an sfer students to two-year 
colleges were able to raise their grade -point averages to a more acceptable 
level (69 per cent could maintain a 2.0 grade point average or better after 
transfer) . Although similar to four -year national student norms on scholastic 
measures, they were similar to two-year college students in terms of father's 
occupation and education. They also rated occupational reasons higher than! 
academic reasons for college attendance. 

2. Tolman (1969) found that students in four-year institutions received a 
superior experience in terms of the development of critical thinking ability, 
-when compared with two-year colleges. 

3. Mack (1965) found that 70 per cent of transfers f rom four-year colleges who 
had not been successful, succeeded at junior colleges. 

4. McCollum (1967) found "initial" entry students in vocational programs- more 
enthusiastic about their training than "deferred" entry transfers from 
academic pro gr a m s. He also suggests that the junior college performs a 
valuable "salvage" function by providing programs for students who are 
unsuccessful in academic progr a ms but are redirected into occupational 
programs . 

5 . Meadows and Ingle (1968) emphasize that the discrepancy between aspiration 
and achievement in higher education for many students is a problem in which 
the junior college can play a crucial role by assisting the student to adjust 
his level of aspiration to his ability. 

6. Heinkl (1969) found that general studies programs aimed at helping low 
achievers to succeed in college were ineffective, and concluded that more 
effort should be made to adjust college programs to meet the requirements 
of individuals instead of attempting to adapt individuals to present college 
programs. 

7. Venn (1964) calls attention to idle fact that the continuing high dropout 
rate in college degree programs accentuates the need for better matching of 
students with educational pro g r am s. 

8. Pucel (1969) showed that among occupational programs in Minnesota area 
vocational- technical schools, certain programs require or attract a certain 
level of scholastic ability on the part of the students. Minnesota 
Scholastic Aptitude Test mean scores for graduates of vocational- technical 
programs ranged f r o m a low of 23.10 for welding to a high of 33.56 for 
practical nursing graduates (the Minnesota norm was 34.40). This compares 
with 37.30 for state college entering freshmen. 
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Post-Training Outcomes 

About two-thirds of all graduates of United States colleges and universities 
receiving bachelor’ s or first professional degrees were trained for employ- 
ment as teachers, scientists, doctors, lawyers, or other professions. 

2. Studies comparing graduates of high school vocational -occupational programs 
with other high school .graduates have shown only slight differences in mat- 
ters of employment, promotion, job satisfaction or persistence in an occu- 
pation. In a similar comparison of General College, University of Minnesota, 
graduates, no significant differences were found. 

3. Van Blois (1968) found that among three factors affecting an automobile 
salesman's effectiveness, the amount of formal education was first. 

4. Vizza (1967) found that sales and marketing executives strongly favored 
college level business training, although they themselves had not received 
such training. 

5. Shotwell (1967) found that training in marketing keeps graduates in their 
home communities and in the same fields as those in which they trained. 

Nearly half of them advanced into supervisory or management positions within 
five years. 

6. A University of Minnesota General College five- and ten-year follow-up study 
of 1958 freshmen showed among other things that: 

(a) At the time they entered, most of the students were pleased about General 
College and optimistic about their future in higher education. Most of 
them regarded General College as a steppings tone to a four-year college 
(84 per cent) . Only 14 per cent indicated plans for the associate degree , 
and only 8 per cent intended to enter a nonbaccalaureate vocational 
program. 

(b) In retrospect, eight years after matriculation, 47 per cent said they had 
entered General College to prepare for transfer to a baccalaureate insti- 
tution; 29 per cent, to get a basic general education; and 18 per cent, to 
plan and/or train for a vocation. When asked if attending General College 
had helped than acconplish their objective, 61 per cent answered "yes," 
and when asked if they would change their purpose if they could start 
over, 66 per cent answered "no." In brief. General College had served 

as a means to the realization of a preconceived objective for about 
two- thirds of these former students. 

(c) In retrospect, most of the individuals who had taken part in the study 
were employed in work they found satisfactory, and reported an annual 
income (in 1966) exceeding $8,000. They felt that their college experi- 
ence had been of practical worth in gaining desirable employment, and 
had also brought them intangible benefits in personal growth. 

(d) Most of them saw higher education as a means to a vocation, and their 
principal objectives were status and income. 
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(e) Those most: satisfied with their employment had in most instances made 
better grades, gained more degrees, and were earning larger incomes 
and holding more prestigious employment. 

(f) Although none of the group began General College with a high predict- 
ability of success, a bare majority did succeed. Of the 51 per cent who 
gained the associate degree, 28 per cent went on to earn a bachelor's 
degree, and of these, about one of seven earned an advanced degree. 
Clearly, if strongly motivated and given compatible instruction, the 
student ranking below the fiftieth percentile in high school can realize 
his college objectives. 

7. Florida’s Inter- Institutional Research Council of Community Junior Colleges 

performed a follow-up study of first- time- in- college freshmen (1966), and 

found: 

(a) Transfer degrees were received by 82.4 per cent, occupational degrees 
by 13.4 per cent, and other degrees by 4.2 per cent. 

(b) Nearly half of these former students (one year later) reported their 
junior college experience as being "helpful” or "moderately helpful." 

(c) Of students who transferred to four-year institutions, 97 per cent 
reported their junior college experience as "extremely helpful" or 
"helpful"; of the graduate, nontransfer working students, 88.5 described 
their experience as "helpful" or "extremely helpful"; and of the non- 
graduate, nontransfer working students, 79 per cent described their exper- 
ience as "helpful" or "extremely helpful." 

(d) Most of the graduates received their degrees from the institution 
initially entered (94.5 per cent). 

(e) Of the students sampled, 30.4 per cent transferred to a four-year insti- 
tution. 

Pucel and Nelson conducted a follow-up of Minnesota area vocational- technical 
school graduates one year after completing their respective vocational program. 
Among findings were these: 

(a) Fifty- two per cent of male graduates and 81 per cent of the female grad- 
uates were employed. Forty-five per cent of males were not available for 
employment (military service, further schooling, illness, etc.). 

(b) Since graduation j 88 per cent had been employed at least once. 

(c) Disregarding those unavailable for employment, 95 per cent or the males 
and 83 per cent of the females were employed one year after graduation. 

(d) Formal advancement was reported by 23 per cent. 

(e) Seventy-nine per cent of the respondents said they would take the same 
training program if they could start again. 
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APPENDIX B: STUDENT BACKGROUND 



1. County of Residence of Day Students Attending Minnesota Area Vocational - 
Technical Schools, Fall 1969 



2. ACT Class Profile of Minnesota Public College Entering Freshmen and Area 
Vocational -Technical School-Bound Students, 1969 



3. MSAT Student Profile of Minnesota High School Junior Students Planning 
Post- Secondary Training 



4. Statewide Survey of Post-High School Plans and Vocational Choices of 
Minnesota High School Juniors 
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1. COUNTY OF RESIDENCE OF DAY STUDENTS ATTENDING 
MINNESOTA AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SPOOLS, FALL 1969 



QUESTION: WHAT ARE THE GEOGRAPHIC ORIGINS OF DAY STUDENTS ATTENDING MINNESOTA 

AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS? 



1. Of those Minnesota students attending Minnesota’s area vocational -technical 
schools, 42.8 per cent attend in their home county, and 57.2 per cent attend 
in other counties. Among those counties with area vocational- technical 
schools, the range is from 19.0 per cent in Freeborn County to 94.0 per cent 
in Douglas County and 94.6 per cent in Winona County. 

2. Minnesota residents comprise 98 per cent of all students attending Minnesota’ 
area vocational -technical schools. The remainder virtually come from the 
four neighboring states. 

3. Twelve of the 27 operating area vocational- technical schools have students 
enrolled f rom more than half of Minnesota’s 87 counties. These schools are 
Alexandria, Anoka, Brainerd, Mankato, Minneapolis, Moorhead, Pipestone, 

St. Cloud, St. Paul, Staples, Thief River Falls, and Willmar. 

4. About three-fourths (75.2 per cent) of all area vocational- technical school 
day students attending the schools do so within the planning region in which 
their home county is located. 



2. ACT CLASS PROFILE OF MINNESOTA PUBLIC COLLEGE 

entering freshen and area: vocational-tteonical 

SCHOOL- BOUND STUDENTS, 1969 



QUESTION: WHAT WERE THE ACADEMIC POTENTIALS, BACKGROUNDS, NEEDS AND EXPECTATIONS 

OF STUDENT POPULATIONS ENTERING AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND 
OTHER POST- SECONDARY EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS IN THE FALL OF 1969? 



Academic Potential 

1. A wide range of academic potential was evidenced by American College Testing 
Program (ACT) composite scores as high as the highest and as low as the 
lowest 1 per cent of the total Minnesota public college freshman sample. 

2. Thirty per cent of the area vocational -technical school -bound sample 
scored in the upper half, while 70 per cent scored in the lower half of 
the national sample distribution. 

Thus the area vocational -technical school-bound sample might be charac- 
terized as "lower-middle” in range of its academic potential . 

3. The 1.6 points difference in means between the state junior college fresh- 
man mean and the area vocational- technical school-bound sample mean does 
not appear to support the hypothesis that these two populations are the 
same. 

4. The academic achievement of the various groups, as revealed by their high 
school grade averages, shows a pattern somewhat similar to that of the 
ACT score comparisons . 

Training Expectations 

1. The area vocational- technical school-bound sample preferred majors in 
business and finance, health, and trade and industrial. 

2. In terms of degrees sought, area vocational -technical school-bound students 
were completely consistent in planning to obtain a vocational -technical 
certificate (100 per cent). 

Student Background 

1. In the area vocational- technical school-bound sample, women outnumbered 
men two to one (876 to 392). 

2. Ninety- nine per cent of the area vocational- technical school-bound sample 
were state residents. 

3. Three- fourths of the area vocational- technical school -bound sample came 
from rural or small town homes. 



4. More than half (55 per cent) were products of a general curriculum in high 
school, while only 14 per cent had taken a college preparatory program. 
Another 13 per cent had taken a commercial, business, or technical program, 

5. Family median income was the lowest of any among the survey groups ($7,221), 
Ihe University of Minnesota median was $9,516, (All Minnesota was $8,642,) 
Six per cent were from families with less than $3,000 income. 

Student Needs and Expectations 

1. Special curriculum was the strongest factor in choice of institution (59 
per cent). Location ranked high as a factor (52 per cent), and nearness 
to home (39 per cent). 

Good faculty (51 per cent) and high standards (43 per cent) were strong 
factors. Financial aid offer was cited by 23 per cent. 

2 . With regard to residence during school , 

31 per cent expected to live in dormitories; 

41 per cent planned to live at home; and 
46 per cent expected to drive a car. 

3. Area vocational- technical school-bound and state junior college freshmen 
expected to work the most. Median hours expected were 15.6 and 15.7, 
respectively, per week. 

4. Sixty- eight per cent did not expect to apply for a scholarship. 

5. Thirty- two per cent expected to apply for a loan, while 52 per cent did 
not. 

6. Extracurricular plans were not different in any important respect from 
that of other groups of students. 
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3. MSAT STUDENT PROFILE OF MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL 
JUNIOR STUDENTS PLANNING POST-SECONDARY TRAINING 



QUESTION: WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF POPULATIONS OF STUDENTS WHO ARE 

PLANNING TO PURSUE POST-SECONDARY TRAINING IN AREA VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND OTHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS AFTER COMPLETING 
THEIR HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 



Scholastic Aptitude 

1. There is a wide range in the distribution of Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (MSAT) scores found for each, group surveyed. Scene students in each 
survey group scored as high as the highest 1 per cent on the total Minne- 
sota distribution, and some students in each group scored as low as the 
lowest 1 per cent on the total Minnesota distribution. Within each system 
or group were found individuals of very high academic potential and indi- 
viduals of very low academic potential as well as all levels in between. 

2. There were found characteristic nodes in the distribution curve, concentra- 
tions of populations over certain segments of the range of academic ability. 
These nodes, or population concentrations, appear to occur at levels often 
associated with particular post-secondary education systems or groups. The 
University-bound group is concentrated above the fiftieth percentile of the 
Minnesota distribution, with strong concentration above the eighth and ninth 
deciles. The private liberal arts college -bound group is concentrated above 
the sixtieth percentile, with a very strong concentration above the eighth 
and ninth deciles, with 24.1 per cent above the ninth decile. 

The state college -bound group had a lower concentration over a wider range 
from the third decile on up, with a somewhat stronger concentration between 
the fifth and ninth deciles. 

The state junior college-bound group had a wide and rather flat node, or 
population concentration, between the third and ninth deciles. 

The area vocational- technical school-bound group had a wide concentration 
of population below the sixth decile , with a progressively larger concen- 
tration toward the lower part of the range, the largest being between the 
first and second deciles. 

The private trade school node covered the lower range also up to the sixth 
decile . 

The node for students not plan ning post- secondary training was almost the 
reverse of that for the private liberal arts colleges, with a heavy concen- 
tration below the first decile, tapering up to the fifth decile. 

Choice of college responses given by the 78.4 per cent of Minnesota high 
school juniors planning to continue their education beyond high school were 
also studied. The largest proportion chose area vocational -technical schools. 
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20.6 per cent, followed closely by the University of Minnesota with 19.7 
per cent. State colleges were chosen by 13.2 per cent, state junior 
colleges by 9.0 per cent, private four-year liberal arts colleges by 7.5 
per cent, private trade schools by 6.8 per cent, 10 per cent were going out 
of state, and 2 per cent made miscellaneous choices including private junior 
colleges and private professional schools. There were 11.2 per cent not 
planning further training, and 7,781 out of 66,757 who did not respond. 

Planned Educational Level 



1. The area vocational- technical school-bound group was more homogenous than 
any other group, 86.8 per cent indicating aspirations for a vocational- 
technical certificate. A very small percentage indicated aspirations for 
an A. A. degree (1.6 per cent) and for a bachelor* s degree (1.4 per cent). 



2. Proportions of students aspiring to a bachelor’s degree or beyond were 
similar among the three types of four-year institutions, amounting to 
approximately four-fifths of the total in each case. 



Student’s Family Background: Father’s Occupation 

1. As might be expected from the fact that the skilled trades accounted for the 
largest proportion of father’s occupation statewide by far, the largest pro- 
portions among student populations choosing any of the public systems, the 
private trade schools, and those not planning college ware from fathers in 
skilled trades. The largest preportion of students choosing private four- 
year colleges were from fathers in the professions. 

2. Among students choosing area vocational- technical schools, 28.5 per cent 
were from fathers in skilled trades, 24.1 per cent from fathers in farm 
occupations, and 15.2 per cent were from fathers who were factory workers. 

No other category readied 10 per cent. 



3. Among students choosing state junior colleges, 28.5 per cent were from fathers 
in the skilled trades, 13.3 per cent were f rom fathers who were factory 
workers, and 11.2 per cent from fathers who were business owners. No other 
category reached 10 per cent. 



4. Among students not planning further education, 30.4 per cent were from fathers 
in skilled trades, followed in order by farm, 17. 5. per cent, and factory 
worker, 16.5 per cent. No other category reached i0 per cent. . 



5. In general, students whose fathers were engaged in the professions, business 
owners, office work, and sales, chose the University of Minnesota in the 
largest numbers, while students whose fathers were engaged in farm occupations, 
skilled trades, or were factory workers, chose area vocational-technical 
schools in largest numbers. 



Stodent’s Family Background: 

Father’s and Mother* s Education 

1. The association of father’s educational level with student choices of post 
secondary institution was similar to that of the association with mother’s 
educational level. 
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For parents' educational levels below high school graduate, proportions of 
children choosing area vocational -technical schools was notably higher. 

3. For parents' educational level above high school, proportions of children 
choosing colleges were notably higher. 

Student's Background: Family Attitude Toward College 

1. The most striking association was found among those not planning further 
education, 51 per cent reporting their families were indifferent toward 
college; and an additional 6.7 per cent reporting family attitude as doesn’t 
want me to go. 

2. Indifference was the family attitude reported by over one-fourth of the 
vocational- technical school-bound students. This compares with less than 
8 per cent for any college -bound population. 

3. More than double the percentages of college -bound students reported family 
attitude as insists I go than among those bound for vocational- technical 
schools . 



Student Plans and Financial Needs: 
Concern for Finances for School Attendance 



1. Among all Minnesota juniors, 15 per cent of the girls and 19 per cent of the 
boys reported that finances were of no concern. Across all groups , the same 
relationship persisted, more males than females having no such concern. 

2. Major concern for finances was expressed by more girls than boys, 17 and 
14 per cent respectively. 

3. Approximately half of each group expressed some concern for finances to enable 
them to attend. 



Student Plans and Financial Needs: 
Expected Source of Finances 



1. Savings as a source of all finances were indicated by the largest proportions 
among area vocational- technical school-, private trade school-, and state 
junior college-bound students (approximate ly one in seven). 



2. Family aid was indicated as a source of support in some degree by a larger 
proportion of college-bound students than area vocational - technical school- 
bound students (about 70 per cent to 50 per cent) . _• 

3. Scholarships did not figure in the expectations of area vocational- technical 
school-bound students to any important degree, but did figure in the plans 
of the college-bound. 



4. More area vocational- technical school-bound students and state junior college- 
bound students indicated savings would care for all school finances, while 
fewer vocational - technical school-bound students expected family aid, loans, 
or scholarships as financial sources, when compared to college-bound popula- 



tions . 
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4. STATEWIDE SURVEY OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL PLANS AND 
VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS 



QUESTION : WHAT DO MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS PLAN TO DO AFTER COMPLETING 

THEIR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION, AND WHAT ARE THEIR VOCATIONAL CHOICES? 



Post-High School Plans 

1. Post-high school plans were grouped into 11 broad categories, with an addi- 
tional category to include those students whose plans were uncertain at the 
time of the survey. 

CATEGORY NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER CENT 



Attend College or University 


29,615 


44.6 


Attend AVTS 


7,998 


12.0 


Attend Private Trade School 
Attend Private Business or 


1,430 


2.2 


Commercial School 


2,529 


3,8 


Attend Other Type School 


3,220 


4.9 


Obtain Job Immediately 


4,264 


6.4 


Start Farming 


651. 


1.0 


Go Into Armed Services 


5 ,613 


8.5 


Get Married (females) and Work Six Months 


- 


- 


Get Married and be a Housewife 


319 


.5 


Other Plans 


2,449 


3.7 


Don’t Know 


8,317 


12.5 




66,410 


100.0 



2. Of the total number of students, 67.5 per cent expected to continue their 
education beyond high school level. 

3. Direct entrance into the field of work was indicated by 4,264 (6.4 per cent) 
and farming by an additional 651 (1.0 per cent). 

4. Of all high school juniors, 5,618 (8.5 per cent) planned to enter the armed 
services. On the assumption that few girls are included in this number, it 
may be assumed that one boy in six planned to complete his military obliga- 
tion before beginning to prepare for a career or seek employment. 

Vocational Choices 

1. Of 18 broad fields, or job categories, two were chosen by 10 per cent or 
more of the total students responding, i.e., education: 11.7 per cent; 

and trade, technical , or industrial: 10.8 per cent. 

Medical, healing, and supporting drew 8.2 per cent, and office work/clerical , 
6.5 per cent. 
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More juniors (4,120) indicated high school teacher than any other occupa- 
tion. Elementary teacher ranked second, indicated by 2,890 students. 
Secretary-stenographer ranked third, indicated by 2,100 juniors. 

Mechanic was indicated by 2,266; nursing by 1,853; medical doctor, 648; 
and dentist, 270. 
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APPENDIX C: STRUCTURE AND GOVERNANCE 



1. Description of the Two-Year Post-Secondary Programs in the Midwestern 
Twelve- State Area 
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1. DESCRIPTION OF THE TWO-YEAR POST- SECONDARY 
PROGRAMS IN THE MIDWESTERN TWELVE-STATE AREA 



QUESTION: WHAT FORMS OF TWO-YEAR POST- SECONDARY PROGRAMS ARE THERE IN THE 

TWELVE-STATE MIDWESTERN AREA, BY INSTITUTION TYPE, CONTROL, AND 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT? 



The summary for comparison of the twelve-state Midwestern post- secondary 
two-year programs is provided in tabular form. Columns for states, institution 
type and number, control, and finance are given with specific data arranged by 
state and category. The control category shows the basic elements of control 
for each type of institution listed. Codes are provided at the end of the 
table. The finance category shows basic sourcss of funds for operational 
expenses . 
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(1) Fractions indicate estimated proportions in states where information was available. 
A minus (-) indicates the actual figure would not be greater than fraction shown. 

(2) Data not available. 



APPENDIX D: OPERATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 



1. Minnesota Post- Secondary Two-Year Occupational Programs 

2. Cooperative Efforts in Minnesota Two-Year Post-Secondary Occupational 
Programs 



3. Transfer Experiences of Post-Secondary Students to Minnesota Area Vocational- 
Technical Schools and State Junior Colleges 



4. Qualifications and Salaries of Teaching Staff in Minnesota Post-Secondary 
Occupational Programs 



5. Costs of Two-Year Post-Secondary Education Pr o gr a ms, Fiscal Year 1969 
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1. MINNESOTA POST- SECONDARY TWO-YEAR OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 



QUESTION: WHAT TYPES OF TWO-YEAR OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS ARE AVAILABLE IN 

MINNESOTA AND WHERE ARE THEY LOCATED? 



1. There are 749 total occupational programs in Minnesota with about 80 per 
cent of these as Section A programs (with emphasis on occupational objec- 
tives) , about 10 per cent Section B (with emphases on general academic 
studies and occupational skills), and 10 per cent Section C (with emphases 
on occupational skills, associate degrees, and ’'transfer” possibilities). 

2. There are eight formal cooperative programs requiring two institutions to 
complete the single program cycle. Cooperative programs consist of coor- 
dinated efforts of AVTS's and state junior colleges to provide associate 
degrees with minimal academic work beyond an established occupational 
program. 

3. Area vocational- technical schools had the largest number of occupational 
programs and dominated the offerings in five of the six categories. State 
junior colleges had 33 of 39 occupational programs in the public service 
category. 

4. Most programs are business and commerce (249) or mechanical and engineering 
(287). 

5. All planning regions have two-year occupational programs. Regions Three, 
Four, Six, Ten, and Eleven have 71 per cent of the total programs at this 
level. 



2. COOPERATIVE EFFORTS IN MINNESOTA TWO-YEAR 
POST- SECONfrAgr OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 



QUESTION: WHAT TYPES OF FORMAL (AND INFORMAL) COOPERATIVE EFFORTS EXIST AMONG 

MINNESOTA POST- SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS OFFERING OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS? 



1. There are eight programs listed on the Program Inventory which are organized 
cooperative efforts. The information in this report reflects some of the 
information from these programs. 

2. Seven elements of institutional cooperation have been considered: students, 

faculty, facilities, activities, programs, services, and planning. 

3. Ninety-two students are concurrently registered in at least two post- 
secondary institutions. 

4. One hundred ninety- two students transferred within a program which was 
started at another institution. 

5. The programs surveyed use 1,248 faculty members with 75 of this group 
working in other educational institutions; 153 part-time faculty members 
also work in industry or governmental agencies. 

6. The greatest use of facilities by other post-secondary institutions was 
from the University of Minnesota and the state colleges, apparently to 
offer extension coursework. 

7. Five hundred fifty "outside” groups used post-secondary institution 
facilities to offer instruction or training; 76.9 per cent of these groups 
were from private industry or other related groups. 

8. Twelve (22.6 per cent) of the institutions had no other organizations using 
their facilities for instruction or training, but the same number reported 
their facilities used about once a month by "outside" groups . 

9. Most of these institutions were used quite frequently by community and 
other groups for "activities" (518) . Post-secondary institutions sponsored 
"activities" in other institutions at least 177 times during the past year. 

10. Established affiliations include 144 which require in-service training 
outside the home institution. Forty-seven are affiliated with health 
related agencies; 75 are affiliated with private industry; 11 with govern- 
mental agencies; and 11 with professional organizations. 

11. Other services were given primarily in the local comnunity. Of the 1,396 
times the faculties were called upon for consultant services, 697 (49.9 
per cent) times they served in the local community. Also when 1,206 
auxiliary service functions were performed, 808 or 67.0 per cent were 
within the local community. 



12. The heaviest use of post-secondary supervisory or faculty staffs was in. 

the area vocational- technical school, about 46 per cent of total 445 times 
used. Area vocational- technical schools and the University of Minnesota 
tend to use faculty members to plan occupational programs and state junior 
colleges and state colleges tend to use more supervisory staff for this 
planning. 
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3. TRANSFER EXPERIENCES OF POST- SECONDARY STUDENTS TO MINNESOTA 
.AREA" VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND STATE JUNIOR COLLEGES" 



QUESTION: WHAT ARE THE GENERAL CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH STUDENTS TRANSFER TO 

AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SOKOLS AND STATE JUNIOR COLLEGES AND 
WHAT EXPERIENCES DO THEY SHARE? 



1. Almost half of students who transfer, do so to finish a degree. 



2. Of the 384 students who transferred to area vocational -technical schools. 



22.7% transferred for personal reasons. 

26.8% transferred for other reasons. 

18.8% transferred because of finances. 

16.9% transferred because of grade point problems. 

11.5% transferred to get a job soon. 

102 or 26.6% were within occupational program transfers. 



Of the 175 students who transferred to state junior colleges. 



30.3% transferred because of other reasons. 

18.9% transferred because of finances. 

14.9% transferred because of transportation. 

13.1% transferred because of grade problems. 

12.0% transferred because of personal reasons. 

34 or 19.4% were within occupational program transfers. 



3. About 80 per cent of students transfer to first choice area vocational- 
technical schools . About 51.4 per cent of students transfer to first 
choice state junior colleges. The state norm for this is 72 per cent. 



4. With regard to work difficulty - 54.9 per cent of transfers to area 
vocational- technical schools found the work less difficult, while 62.5 
per cent of transfers to state junior colleges found the work about the 
same; 50.4 per cent of all transferees found the work about the same. 



5. Most students transferring to area vocational- technical schools (57.3 per 
cent) and state junior colleges (50.7 per cent) make their decisions on 
goals and institutions within the six months preceding transfer. Few 
students (10 per cent) decide on an institution before choosing a goal. 

6. Throughout the state 12.6 per cent of students lose 50 per cent or more 
credits when they transfer, but in area vocational - technical schools 70.3 
per cent did so and in state junior colleges 16.2 per cent did so. 

7. But in area vocational- technical schools 84 per cent did not need to 
extend the time to graduate, while 72.6 per cent of state junior college 
students needed no extra time. 
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4. QUALIFICATIONS AND SALARIES OF TEACHING STAFF 
IN MINNESOTA POST- SECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 



QUESTION: WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT AND SALARIES AVAILABLE TO 

TEACHING STAFF IN MINNESOTA PUBLIC POST- SECONDARY SYSTEMS OFFERING 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS? 



In general, instructors in occupational programs are paid on the same basis 
or salary schedule as other program instructors, with modifications due to spe- 
cific vocational qualifications adjusted or equated with qualifications of an 
academic salary scale on an individual basis. 

More complete information is presented by system in the following pages, 
with a tabular comparison of salary information by degree level and by system to 
complete the summary report. 

Area Vocational-Technical School Teaching Staff 

Certification requirements of area vocational-technical school staff are set 
at the state level, but salaries and other conditions of employment are set by the 
local or intermediate public school districts of which the schools are a part. 

In most instances, the salary schedule for other teachers in the district applies 
also to the area vocational- technical school teaching staff, usually with same 
modifications to accommodate trade and work experience in lieu of, or in addition 
to, college degrees. Thus, a vocational certificate may be considered the equiv- 
alent of a bachelor* s degree in determining the appropriate step an the district 
salary schedule for an individual. Credit for professional or journeyman work 
experience is often equated with education by some formula. Instructors with less 
than a bachelor’s degree are encouraged to make e ffo r t s to gain the degree as soon 
as possible in some districts. 

The instructional day usually consists of six clock contact hours with 
classes, pitas one or two additional hours for instruction-related duties. 

Since expertise in some trade or occupation is a prime qualification for 
employment, two examples of qualifications listed for different levels of instruc- 
tion illustrate important nonacademic achievements necessary. 

Shop and Trade Practice Teacher - 
High School, Post high School and~Adults 



Qualifications 

Shall be considered a master workman in his trade and have had at least 
three years journeyman experience as a wage earner in the trade to be taught. 

Shall have haul sufficient technical training or experience so all the necessary 
phases of this instruction can be taught to the learners. 

Pre-service teacher training of six hours shall be organized for all school 
instructors before coannencing teaching. The teacher shall continue te ach er train- 



ing regularly until the following provisions are met: 

1. Part-time trade extension (supplementary) teachers: (a) two-year certif- 

icate - initial six clock hours, (b) total of 24 clock hours will be required 
for renewal. 

2. Day trade preparatory teachers: (a) one-year permit (nonrenewable) - six 

clock hours, (b) two-year certificate - not less than 24 clock hours total, 

(c) one-year renewal - minimum of additional 24 clock hours teacher training, 

(d) five-year certificate - completion of 192 clock hours teacher training or 
degree in industrial or vocational education. Constant upgrading of experi- 
ence and teacher training must be carried on for renewal. 

Issuance of vocational certificates and renewal of same shall also require 
the recommendation of the appropriate school administrator. 

Related Technical Teacher - Preparatory (Job Entry) 

Qualifications 



Shall have had at least two years or 4,000 hours of recent employment 
experiences in the technical occupation, or occupations, directly related to the 
occupation for which training is being offered, plus two years of technical 
institute type education beyond high school in the field related to the technical 
occupation to be taught, or 

Four years formal education beyond high school in the related material to be 
taught, plus one year or 2,000 hours recent employment experience in an occupa- 
tional field. 

Shall have 192 clock hours approved teacher training, of which at least 96 
hours shall be college credit bearing. No more than 24 hours of the remaining 
96 hours shall be of a technical workshop nature. Completion of the requirements 
of a degree program designed specifically for technical education related instruc- 
tion teachers and recognized by the State Board may be substituted for the 192 
clock hours. Completion of a degree program in the technical area being taught 
may warrant evaluation of the course credits. Subjects basic to vocational edu- 
cation, such as coordination, philosophy of vocational education, conference 
leadership, and administration of vocational education, may be required. 

Duties 

Such teachers generally will be employed to teach occupational relations, 
mathematical, scientific, technical communication and specialized shop skills 
directly related to the technical occupation for which instruction is being given. 

Minnesota State Junior College System Teaching Staff 

All staff appointees are expected to have a bachelor’s degree as a minimum, 
including instructors of occupational courses. Credits for appropriate work 
experience are considered on an individual basis in determining the appropriate 
step and column placement on the system-wide salary schedule. 
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MINNESOTA STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE SYSTEM 
1969-70 Salary Schedule 



Step 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


0 


6500 


7748 


8189 


8643 


1 


6904 


8189 


8643 


9111 


2 


7320 


8643 


9111 


9593 


3 


7748 


9111 


9593 


10089 


4 


8189 


9593 


10089 


10600 


5 


8643 


10089 


10600 


11127 


6 


9111 


10600 


11127 


11669 


7 


9593 


11127 


- 11669 


12228 


8 


10089 


11669 


12228 


12803 


9 


10600 


12228 


12803 


13396 


10 


11127 


12803 


13396 


14006 


11 


11669 


13396 


14006 


14635 


12 


12228 


14006 


14635 


15283 



Definitions of Columns: 

Step - Years of prior experience. 

I - Bachelor's degree with a major in the teaching field. 

II - Master's degree with the major or a majority of the graduate credits in 

the teaching field. 

III - 70 graduate credits beyond the bachelor's degree, including the master's 

degree, with two- thirds of the graduate credits in the teaching field and 
an average grade of "B." 

IV - 90 graduate credits beyond the bachelor's degree, including the master's 

degree, with two- thirds of the graduate credits in the teaching field, 
and an average grade of "B." 



Education courses & 2 -if ically directed at the junior college or the teach- 
ing field may be included "in the teaching field." 

Instructors of occupational courses may be given credit in column and step 
placement for appropriate work experience, if approved by the chancellor. All 
teaching positions carry the title of "Instructor." 

General College (University of Minnesota) Teaching Staff 

Occupational course instructors may be hired on the basis of expertise in 
their special area but must have at least a bachelor's degree. There is no set 
policy regarding credit for work experience, beginning rank, or maximum salary. 
Minimum salary policies for any raid: are observed in General College just as in 
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all other colleges of the University. There is a great amount of flexibility 
practiced in hiring, each case being treated on individual merit. The minimum 
requirements for employment are the bachelor’s degree plus work experience and 
expertise plus participation in graduate study leading to the master’s degree. 

Crooks ton Technical College 
(University of Minnesota) Teaching Staff 

It is a University policy not to hire anyone with less than a mas ter’s 
degree. For technical type programs where job experience and expertise are 
mandatory, the academic degree is also expected. Exceptions may be made in the 
case of an individual possessing the needed expertise and holding only the 
bachelor’s degree if that individual will at the same time embark on an appro- 
priate program to obtain the master's degree. 

Minnesota State College System Teaching Staff 

Occupational program instructors may be hired for their expertise in the 
area of their specialty without holding a particular academic degree, although 
the baccalaureate degree is expected. Each case is determined on an individual 
basis by the appropriate administrator subject to approval of the State College 
Board. There are no set system-wide policies on the matter, but there may be 
local policies by individual state colleges. 

The following excerpts from the State College Board Rules and Regulations, 
1965 edition, are illustrative of academic requirements for rank, exceptions, 
modifications, and teaching load: 

(1) All unclassified employees in the state colleges except the 
college presidents and the executive director shall be assigned to 
one of the five groups below. The minimum academic achievement to 
be made before assignments is made to a group is indicated; however, 
an unclassified employee may be assigned to a lower ranking group if 
deemed advisable. 

(s) Teaching Load. A full-time load for faculty members shall 
normally consist of 16 credit hours of teaching or its equivalent. 

The Board recognizes that there will be many cases where instructors 
must be assigned duties other than teaching or whose teaching assign- 
ment will be of an unusual nature; such as teaching unusually large 
classes, unusually small classes, or laboratory sections. The 
administration in each college is encouraged to develop a method of 
establishing equivalences for unusual activities so that the actual 
work loads will be approximate ly equal. 
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5. COSTS OF TWO-YEAR POST- SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 

FISCAL YEAR 1969 



QUESTION : WHAT ARE THE COSTS OF TWO-YEAR PROGRAMS TO THE LOCAL, STATE, AND 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS AND TO OTHER SECTORS? 



This report provides information on the operating revenues of institutions 
in Minnesota which offered post- secondary two-year programs during fiscal year 
1969. Revenue income to each institution is shown according to its source. 

The relative amounts of support may be seen collectively and individually for 
each student. Per student averages are derived by dividing the total source by 
the institution's fall 1968 "head-count" enrollment. Specific information on 
the University of Minnesota and state college post-secondaxy two-year progr a ms 
was not available. The report provides information on state junior college 
progr a ms, which are a mixture of occupational and general academic studies and 
programs in area vocational- technical schools, which are primarily occupational 
in nature. 
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EXHIBIT A 



Hie following is an outline of the study objectives, components, and 
structure adopted by the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission 
and its Planning Committee B: 

AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS STUDY - 



I. Objectives: To examine the relationship between public area vocational- 

technical schools and other pos t - secondary institutions and 
to identify any changes ’which might provide improved effec- 
tiveness and/or economy of effort in meeting both the voca- 
tional and the total post-secondary education needs of 
Minnesota. 



II. Study Components: 

A. Assessment of the similarities and differences in mission 
of vocational schools and other institutions through: 

1. Comparative analysis of the characteristics of student 
populations being served by vocational schools and 
other institutions. 

2. Comparative analysis of the occupational curricular 
offerings of vocational schools and other institutions. 

B. Assessment of the interaction between vocational schools 
and other institutions through: 

1. Analysis of existing and potential cooperative pro- 
grams and joint use of facilities, personnel, courses, 
and services. 

2. Analysis of recent and projected transfer of students 
between vocational schools and other institutions. 

C. Examination of any differences in approach to occupational 
education between vocational schools and other institutions, 
including: 

1. The philosophical bases for any differences in approach. 

2. Any evidence of differential results from approaches to 
occupational education. 

D. Comparative analysis of the cost between vocational schools 
and occupational programs in other institutions, including 
costs to: 
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1. Student 

2. State 

3. Other 



III. Structure for Conducting Study: 

A. Basic data will be collected and analyzed by the Commis- 
sion staff with assistance of staff from the State Depart- 
ment of Education and post-secondary institutions of the 
state. 

B. The appropriate Commission committee will review -results 
of staff work and will prepare recommendations for con- 
sideration by the full Commission. 



In addition to its regular meetings f rom September 1969 to August 1970, 
the Commission' s Planning Committee met to receive several Commission staff 
study reports as well as a number of other presentations including: 

1. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - HEARING OF EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE, October 
3, 1969. 

2. PRESENTATION TO HIGHER EDUCATION COORDINATING ODfMISSION, by Robert 

P. Van Tries, Assistant Canmissioner, Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education, October 24, 1969. 

3. SUMMARY OF COMMENTS, by S. B. Kegler, Assistant Vice President, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, to Planning Committee B, HECC, January 9, 1970. 

4. MINNESOTA STATE COLLEGE SYSTEM VOCATIONAL- TEQ NICAL EDUCATION, a 
report to the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, 
January 9, 1970. 

5. REPORT TO THE MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE ON THE SELECTION OF A LOCATION 
FOR MINNESOTA'S TWENTIETH STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE, submitted by the 
State Junior College Board, January 19, 1970. 



The Commission held a working session on February 27, 1970, to provide an 
opportunity for all persons to contribute additional information for possible 
use in the study (see Appendix B). 

The Commission staff prepared 20 studies or background information docu- 
ments which were designed to answer principal questions as part of the overall 
inquiry. The table of contents in this document (page iii) , including the 
appendixes, serves to list these items. 
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MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION 
COORDINATING COMMISSION 
Capitol Square Building - 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
February 5, 1970 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Hie Higher Education Coordinating Commission will meet at 1:00 p.m. on 
Friday, February 27, 1970, in the Auditorium of the State Office Building 
(Fuller Street entrance) in St. Paul to hear discussion regarding proposed 
alternatives affecting the governance of public post- secondary institutions 
in Minnesota. .All interested persons are invited to attend. 

The 1969 Minnesota State Legislature (Chapter 1154, Section 14, Subdivision 
1(e), 1969 Laws of Minnesota) charged the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission with conducting an inquiry into the relationship between area voca- 
tional schools and other institutions of higher education xn Minnesota. As a 
part of this inquiry, a planning committee of the Commission has heard presen- 
tations from the various components of higher education regarding present and 
proposed alternatives for the governance of public post -secondary institutions 
in Minnesota. Enclosed is a summary of the various alternatives which have 
been brought to the attention of the Commission. 

As the next step in its inquiry, the Commission wishes to provide an 
opportunity for persons who are able to contribute additional information with 
respect to the appropriateness of any or all of the suggested alternatives to 
do so at a working session of the Commission. It should be emphasized that the 
Commission is seeking new ideas, alternatives, and relevant data as well as 
cons tructive responses to the alternatives already proposed. It is hoped that 
it will not be necessary to devote time during the working session to hearing 
a repetition of similar views. Instead, the Commission will be eager to hear 
diverse testimony which will lead to new understanding and ultimate solution 
of the question with which it is now confronted. 

In order that adequate opportunity may be provided for all interested 
persons to appear during the working session, individuals who wish to be heard 
are requested to limit their remarks to ten minutes. If desired, these remarks 
may be supplemented by a written, statement of any length. Since it will be 
necessary to prepare an agenda for the session in advance, please contact the 
Commission office by letter before February 15 if you wish to appear before the 
Commission during the working session on the afternoon of February 27. All 
such requests will be confirmed as the agenda is developed. 
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EXHIBIT B 



COMMISSION WORKING SESSION: FEBRUARY 27, 1970 



The following materials are related to a working session which the Minne- 
sota Higher Education Coordinating Commission held on February 27, 1970. This 
session provided an opportunity for all persons to contribute additional infor- 
mation for possible use in the study. 

In addition to the verbal presentations at the working session, a number 
of written letters and documents were submitted to the Commission in connection 
with the working session, including: 

1. Statement on Governance of Public Post- Secondary Institutions by 
Robert P. Van Tries, Assistant Commissioner, Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education. 

2. Letter from David M. Brown, Superintendent, Goodridge Public Schools , 
Independent School District Number 561, Pennington and Marshall 
Counties . 

3. Letter from John E. Carroll, President, American Hoist § Derrick 
Company, Saint Paul, Minnesota 55107. 

4. Letter from Erling H. Koike, Superintendent, Independent School District 
Number 341, Atwater, Minnesota 56209. 

5. Letter from James E. Sauter, Superintendent, Independent School District 
Number 318, Itasca County, Grand Rapids, Minnesota 55744. 

6. Letter from Dr. A. E. Jacobson, Chairman, Noi thland State Junior College, 
Advisory Committee. 

7. Letter from S. K. Rimes tad. Superintendent of Schools, Independent 
School District Number 697, Eveleth, Minnesota 55734. 

8. Statement by the University of Minnesota. 

9. Recommendations on Vocational Education from W. Klaus ler. 

10. Statement by Dr. John P. Walsh, President, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute. 

11. Change, Relevance, and Governance of Minnesota Higher Education, by 
Thomas G. Mortenson, Student, University of Minnesota. 

12. Hennepin County Area Vocational-Technical School, by Carlton W. Lytle, 
Superintendent of Schools , Richfield, Minnesota. 

13. Statement by Dr. Duane R. Lund, Superintendent of Schools , Staples, 
Minnesota. 
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14. Statement by Jolm W. Windhorst, Chairman, Post -High School Education 
Committee, Citizens League, to Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission. 

15. Statement by Martin H. Weltman, Instructor, Anoka - Rams ey State Junior 
College. 

16. MHECC Transcript of February 27, 1970, Commission Working Session. 

17. Statement adopted by vote of the State Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education on April 7, 1970, by Jerry Enright, Executive Director. 
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MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION 
COORDINATING COMMISSION 
Suite 400 - Capitol Square 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES AFFECTING GOVERNANCE OF 
PUBLIC POST- SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS IN MINNESOTA 

INTRODUCTION - The 1969 Minnesota State Legislature charged the Minnesota 

Higher Education Coordinating Commission with conducting an inquiry into the 
relationship between area vocational schools and other institutions of higher 
education in Minnesota. A variety of alternatives, some of which may be more 
viable than others, has been proposed in response to this inquiry. If is the 
belief of the Commission, however, that all alternatives, regardless of their 
appeal or feasibility, should receive consideration. For this reason, the 
following list of possible alternatives has been compiled. Your reaction to 
these alternatives as well as any others which you may care to propose is 
invited. 

POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES - 

1. The administration of two-year post- secondary programs should continue to 
be diversified, with all public systems offering two-year programs and the 
current State Board for Vocational Education reviewing those programs for 
which reimbursement from federal funds reserved for vocational education is 
sought. 

2. The administration of two-year post-secondary programs should continue to 
be diversified, with all public systems offering two-year programs and the 
current State Board for Vocational Education reviewing those programs for 
federal reimbursement except that, in those communities in which both an area 
vocational- technical school and a state junior college or other two-year pub- 
lic collegiate opportunity exist, various cooperative arrangements , up to and 
including merger of the area vocational- technical school with the collegiate 
institution, should be encouraged. 

3. The administration of two-year post-secondary programs should be coor- 
dinated by a new operating board which would assume responsibility for all 
terminal two-year post-secondary programs regardless of the system which 
presently offers those program. The new board should be authorized to ad- 
minister federal funds for the reimbursement of post-secondary vocational- 
technical programs and should operate a variety of two-year post- secondary 
institutions, including commmity colleges, technical colleges, area voca- 
tional-technical schools, and junior colleges, depending upon the special 
needs of the population to be served. 

4. The administration of all two-year post- secondary programs should be 
coordinated under the present State Junior College System. Responsibility 
for the review of vocational -technical programs and the administration of 
federal funds reserved for those programs should be transferred to the State 
Junior College Board. 
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POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES AFFECTING GOVERNANCE OF 

PUBLIC POST- SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS IN MINNESOTA - 2 

5. The administration of all two-year post- secondary programs should be 
assigned to the present State Board of Education in order that it may coor- 
dinate public education through the 14th year. The State Board of Education 
should continue to review and reimburse vocational- technical programs, but 
the scope of its responsibilities should be enlarged to include general 
transfer or two-year liberal arts programs as well as terminal vocational 
programs . 

6. The University of Minnesota Board of Regents should assume responsibility 
for the administration of public post- secondary institutions in Minnesota, 
regardless of the level of their program offerings. Responsibility for the 
review of technical programs and the dissemination of federal funds for voca- 
tional education should remain with the State Board for Vocational Education. 

7. The administration of two-year post-secondary programs should continue to 
be diversified, with all public systems offering programs. However, respon- 
sibility for the coordination of these programs should be delegated by the 
legislature to the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission by (a) 
strengthening program review procedures with legislative statutes and (b) 
assigning responsibility for the dissemination of federal funds for post- 
secondary vocational programs to the Commission. 

8. The administration of all public post-secondary institutions should be 
coordinated under a series of regional boards which would supersede the pres- 
ent systems approach. Each regional board would have complete fiscal and 
governing authority for the public institutions in its region, regardless of 
the existing type and nature of these institutions. The only operating board 
with statewide responsibilities would be the University of Minnesota Board of 
Regents, and these statewide responsibilities would be solely for graduate 
and professional education. Responsibility for the review of vocational- 
tedmical programs and the reimbursement of these programs from federal funds 
should remain with the State Board of Education. 

9. The administration of all two-year post-secondary programs should be 
coordinated under the present State Junior College System. Responsibility 
for the review of vocational- technical programs and the administration of 
federal funds reserved for those programs should remain with the present 
State Board for Vocational Education. 

10. The administration of all public post-secondary institutions which offer 
programs of two years or less should be coordinated under a series of regional 
boards. Each regional board would have complete fiscal and governing authority 
for the public two-year institutions in its region, including technical colleges, 
community colleges, area vocational- technical schools, and junior colleges. 
Responsibility for the dissemination of federal funds for vocational education 
should remain with the State Board of Education. 

11. Ihe State College Board should assume responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of all two-year post-secondary programs. Technical colleges, state 
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POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES AFFECTING GOVERNANCE OF 

PUBLIC POST- SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS IN MINNESOTA - 3 

junior colleges, and area vocational- technical schools should be merged under 
the State College Board. Responsibility for the dissemination of federal 
funds for vocational education should remain with the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

12. Local school districts should continue to operate area vocational- 
technical schools, but the responsibility for the review of vocational- 
technical programs and the dissemination of federal funds should be trans- 
ferred to the State Junior College Board. 

13. The coordination of two-year post- secondary programs and control for 
awarding certificates and associate degrees should be administered by a new 
Board for Community Colleges which would govern a statewide system of com- 
prehensive two-year institutions. Each community college would be respon- 
sible to a local board authorized to perform operating duties as delegated 
by the State Board. Institutions to become a part of the state community 
college system would include present state junior colleges and technical 
colleges as well as those area vocational -technical schools who choose to 
become state institutions. In the latter instance, local school districts 
will be reimbursed for the amount which local taxes have contributed to 
vocational school buildings and equipment. The Board for Community Colleges 
would distribute federal funds for post-secondary vocational education and 
subsequently approve and supervise all post- secondary programs . 
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MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION 
COORDINATING COMMISSION 
Suite 400 - Capitol Square 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 



A G E N D A 

1:00 p.m. -- February - 27, 1970 
Auditorium -- State Office Building 



1:00 


p.m. 


William C. Knaak, Superintendent 
Northeastern Metropolitan Intermediate 
School District No. 916 


1:10 


p.m. 


Mrs. Darcy Truax, Factory Employment Manager 
Honeywell Corporation 


1:20 


p.m. 


Floyd Cough try. President 

St. Cloud Trades and Labor Assembly 


1:30 


p.m. 


Walter Klausler, Training Director 
Thermo King Corporation 


1:40 


jp . m • 


Dr. Jack Walsh, President 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


1:50 


p . m . 


Howard Rosenwinkel, Director 

Anoka Area Vocational-Technical School 


2:00 


p.m. 


Rick Watson, student 

Anoka Area Vocational-Technical School 


2:10 


p.m. 


Douglas Manske, student 

Anoka Area Vocational-Technical School 


2:20 


p . m . 


Shelly Haij , student 

Anoka Area Vocational -Technical School 


2:30 


p . m . 


Duane R. Lund, Superintendent 
Staples Public Schools 


2:40 


p.m. 


Vernon R. Maack, Director 
Alexandria Area Technical School 


2:50 


p * m . 


James Lang, Technical Advisor 
Minneapolis Chapter of National Electrical 
Contractors Association 


3:00 


p.m. 


R. Pinola, Director of Research and Planning 



Minnesota Department of Manpower Services 
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3:10 p.m. 


Sig K. Rimes tad. Superintendent 
Independent School District I!o. 697, Eveleth 


3:20 p.m. 


Richard E Emery, Superintendent 

Hennepin County Area Vocational-Technical School 


3:30 p.m. 


Darwin Draisey, Secretary Director 
Minneapolis Joint Apprenticeship and 
Training Committee 


3:40 p.m. 


Tom Mortenson 

Architecture student. University of Minnesota 


3:50 p.m. 


Dr. W. A. Gessner, President 
Inver Hills State Junior College 


4:00 p.m. 


Dr. Carl R. Gerber, President 
Lakewood State Junior College 


4:10 p.m. 


Dr. John F. Helling, President 
North Hennepin State Junior College 


4:20 p.m. 


Mr. Victor Charles, President 
Northland State Junior College 


4:30 p.m. 


Martin Weltman, Faculty member 
Anoka- Rams ey State Junior College 
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©TABLE 2: CONTROL AND LEVEL OF POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS IN MINNESOTA’S ELEVEN PLANNING REGIONS 
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*Does not include five private professional schools i 
Planning Region Eleven. 
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FIGURE 1 





MINNESOTA PLANNING REGIONS 
(JUNE, 1970) 
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EXHIBIT D 



CHANGING ENROLLMENT PATTERNS 
BY LEVEL IN MINNESOTA COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES 
AND AREA VOCATIONAL - TECI INI CAL SCHOOLS 
1961, 1968, 1969 



Prepared by the Staff of the 

MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION 
COORDINATING CONMTSSION 

June 1970 
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FIGURE I 

FALL: TOTAL HEAD-COUNT ENROLLMENT 



1961* 



1968 



PUBLIC: 72.7% PRIVATE: 27.3% 

N=51 ,655 N=19,458 

TOTAL: 100% - N=71,113 



PUBLIC: 79.1% PRIVATE: 20.9% 

N=109 ,602 N=29,042 

TOTAL: 100% - N=138,644 




*Based on full-time 
erro 1 lmen t . He ad- 
count enrollment 
not available. 




PUBLIC: 80.1% PRIVATE: 19.9% 

N=119,075 N=29 ,560 

TOTAL: 100% - N=148,635 




FIGURE II 

FALL: ENTERING FRESHMEN HEAD-COUNT ENROLLMENT 



73 



1961* 



1968 



PUBLIC: 71.3% PRIVATE: 28.7% 

N=15 ,133 N=6,093 

TOTAL: 100% - N=21,226 



PUBLIC: 81.5% PRIVATE: 18.5% 

N=34,231 N=7,787 

TOTAL: 100% - N=42,018 





*Based on full-time 
enrollment. Head- 
count enrollment 
not available. 



O 



PUBLIC: 81.7% PRIVATE: 18.3% 

N=36,611 N=8,212 

TOTAL: 100% - N=44,823 
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FIGURE III 

FALL: LOWER DIVISION HEAD-COUNT ENROLLMENT 



1961* 



1968 



PUBLIC: 72.45 PRIVATE: 27.65 

N=30,060 N=ll,306 

TOTAL: 1005 - N=41,559 




PUBLIC: 81.65 PRIVATE: 18.4% 

N=69,623 N=15,.703 

TOTAL: 100% - N=85,326 




*Based on full-time 
enrollment. Head- 
count enrollment 
not available. 




PUBLIC: 82.5% PRIVATE: 17.5% 

N=75 ,666 N=16,017 

TOTAL: 100% - N=91,683 




FIGURE IV 

FALL: UPPER DIVISION HEAD-COUNT ENROLLMENT 



75 



1961* 

PUBLIC: 69.1% PRIVATE: 30.9% 

N=14,289 N=6 ,375 

TOTAL: 100% - N=20,664 



1968 

PUBLIC: 70.6% PRIVATE: 29.4% 

N=25 ,213 N=10,494 

TOTAL: 100% - N=35,707 




*Based on full-time 
enr o 1 Iment . He ad- 
count enrollment 
not available. 




PUBLIC: 72.1% PRIVATE: 27.9% 

N=27,595 N=10 ,670 

TOTAL: 100% - N=38,265 
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FIGURE V 

FALL: POST-BACCALAUREATE HEAD-COUNT ENROLLMENT 



1961* 



1968 



PUBLIC: 98.4% PRIVATE: 1.6% 



PUBLIC: 86.7% PRIVATE : 13.3% 



N=4,630 N=73 

TOTAL: 100% - N=4,7C3 



N=12,315 N=l,896 

TOTAL: 100% - N=14,211 




*Based on full-time 
enrollment. Head- 
count enrollment 
not available. 




PUBLIC: 87.6% PRIVATE: 12.4% 

N=13,175 N=1 ,871 

TOTAL: 100% - N=15,046 




SUMARY 

MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL FALL HEAD-COUNT ENROLLMENTS 
BY SYSTEM WITH PERCENTAGE PROPORTIONS 
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COMMENTS 



This document provides the Minnesota state and federal legislation con- 
cerning vocational education and related subjects. The Minnesota Statute 
section includes legislation on area vocational- technical schools , vocational 
education, and state junior colleges. The federal section includes information 
taken from Public Law 90-576 as it relates to vocational education opportunities 
to the individual student and the state. 
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MINNESOTA STATUTES, 1969 



120.05 PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Subdivision 1. 
administration the state board shall classify all 
heads, provided the requirements in subdivision 

ill Elementary, 

(a) Graded elementary, 

(b) Ungraded elementary. 

(2) Secondary, 

( a ) Department, 

(b) Four-year, 

(c) Six-year, 

(d) Junior, 

(e) Senior, 

(f) Vocational. 

(3) Junior colleges, 

(4) Area vocational-technical school 

Subd. 2. Definitions. (1) Elementary school means any one of the schools 

listed under subdivision 1, (1), with building, equipment, courses of study, class 
schedules, enrollment and staff meeting the standards established by the state 
board of education and the following specifications: 

(a) A graded elementary school is one organized and administered as such, 
in which each school grade is taught by one certified teacher, or in which no more 
than two grades in sequence are taught by one certified teacher, as such part of the 
school system of a district giving a full course of instruction in the first six years 
of the public school and employing at least three teachers devoting their full time 
to elementary school work, or giving a full course of Instruction in the first eight 
years of the public school and employing at least four teachers devoting their entire 
time to elementary school work, 

(b) An ungraded elementary school is a school giving a full course of elemen- 
tary school instruction and employing one or more teachers but not having the 
rank of a graded elementary school, 

(c) The state board of education shall not close a school or deny any state aids 
to a district for its elementary schools because of enrollment limitations classified 
in accordance with the provisions of subdivision 2, clause (1). 

(2) Secondary school means any one or more of the schools listed under sub- 
division 1, (2), with building, equipment, courses of study, class schedules, enroll- 
ment and staff meeting the standards established by the state board of education 
and the following specifications: 

(a) A secondary school department is a school giving a full course of instruc- 
tion in grade nine, grades nine and ten, grades nine, ten and eleven, or grades ten 
and eleven- 

lb) A four-year secondary school is a school giving a full course of instruction 
in grades nine, ten, eleven and twelve. 

(c) A six-year secondary school is a school giving a full course of instruction 
in grades seven through twelve inclusive. 

(d) A junior secondary school is a school giving a full course of instruction 
in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 

(e) A senior secondary school is a school giving a full course of instruction 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. 

( f ) A vocational secondary school is a school embracing not less than two years 
of secondary school work in the ninth grade or above in approved vocational train- 
ing accompanied by related and supplemental instructions sufficient to constitute 
a full course of instruction. 

(3) A junior college is a school organized according to sections 130.01 to 130.06. 

(4) An area vocational-technical school is a school organized according to sec- 
tion 121.21, and may be included in subdivision 1, clauses (2), (3), and (4). 

(5) A full course of instruction in any type of school means a program of 
studies of sufficient scope and variety to provide each student with a complete daily 
schedule of school work and to fulfill the minimum requirements for graduation as 
established by the state board of education. 

{.Exl959 c 71 art 1 s 5; 1961 c 562 s 73 



For the purpose of 
public schools under the following 
2 are met: 
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120.06 ADMISSION TO PUBLIC SCHOOL Subdivision 1. Age limitations; 
pupils. All schools supported in whole or in part by state funds are public 
schools. Admission to a public school is free to any person who resides within the 
district which operates the school, who is under 21 years of age, and who satisfies 
the minimum age requirements imposed by this section. No person shall be ad 
mitted to any public school after September 1. 1971, fl) as a kindergarten student, 
unless he is at least five years of age on September 1 of the calendar year in 
which the school year for which he seeks admission commences; or (2) as a first 
grade student, unless he is at least six years of age on September 1 of the cal- 
endar year in which the school year for which he seeks admission commences or 
has completed kindergarten; except that any school board may establish a policy 
for admission of selected pupils at an earlier age. 



12U31 AREA TOCATIONALr TECHNICAL SCHOOLS- Subdivision 1. The 
board of any independent or special district may petition the state board to class ify 
one or more of its schools as an area vocational-technical school 

Subd. 2. Upon receipt of such petition, the state board shall examine the peti- 
tion and any sup p or t ing evidence which it may require. The state board may 
conduct hearings, investigate school records and such other facts relating to vo- 
cational-technical training as it may deem appropriate. 

Subd. 3. It is the purpose of this section to more nearly equalize the educa- 
tional opportunities in certain phases of vocational-technical education to persons of 
the state who are of the age and maturity to profitably pursue training for a specific 
occupation. If the state board finds, as a result of its inquiry, that the establishment 
of an area vocational-technical school, according to the petition, would further the 
educational interests of all the people of the state, and is in accordance with the 
plans and program of the state department for the vocational and technical educa- 
tion of the people, it may approve the petition. 

Subd. 4. If the petition is approved, the school shall be established by the dis- 
trict and classified by the state board as an area vocational-technical school and 
conducted under the general supervision of the state board in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the state board. 

Subd. 5. The commissioner with the approval of the state board for vocational 
education is authorized to apportion and distribute funds to the local school districts 
under the provisions of this section, such apportionment and reimbursement to be 
on a cost basis for those trainees living outside of the local school districts. 

Subd. 6. The commissioner, subject to approval by the state board, shall make 
such rules governing the operation and maintenance of schools so classified as will 
afford the people of the state an equal opportunity to acquire public vocational and 
technical education. 

The rules shall provide for, but are not limited to, the following: 

(a) The area to be served by each school, which may include one or more dis- 
tricts or parts thereof, including unorganized territory, 

(b) Curriculum and standards of instruction and scholarship, 

(c) Attendance requirements, age limits of trainees, non-re si de n t at ten d anc e, 
tuition payments by non-residents, 

(d) All funds, whether state or federal or other funds, which may be made 
available to the state board for vocational education for carrying out the purposes 
of vocational-technical education as provided by this section, shall be apportioned 
and distributed by the state board for vocational education to the various local 
school districts as additional aid for use in helping such local school districts in 
defraying the cost involved in maintaining and operating approved vocational train- 
ing courses or departments, subject to such reasonable rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the state board for vocational education and in accordance 
with the approved state plan for vocational education, 

(e) Transportation requirements and payment of aid therefor, 

(f) Attendance by graduates of secondary schools and by adults, for which no 
tuition shall be charged. If no tuition is charged for such non-resident student, the 
district maintaining the school shall be entitled to any aid calculated on a pupil 
basis for such student, 

(g) General administrative matters. 

Subd. 7. Any secondary school graduate may attend an area vocational school 
without tuition and in that event all state aids and federal aid shall be paid to the 
area vocational school where the student attends providing the area school has the 
room and facility to receive the non-resident student. 
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Subd. 8. Any property of the state administered by the state board for voca- 
tional education in connection with teaching vocational education may be ap- 
portioned and distributed by the state board for vocational education to local school 
districts desiring to avail themselves of the benefits of this section. 

Subd. 9. Any qualified nonresident person who is not a high school graduate 
who has been out of school at least a year and who has reached the age of 18 but 
who has not attained his 21st birthday may attend an area vocational school with- 
out tuition providing the area school has the room and the facility to receive such 
student and in that event all state aid and federal aid shall be paid to die area 
vocational school where the student attends. 

Any person who has attained his 21st birthday and who would, but for that fact, 
qualify under this subdivision to attend an area vocational technical school without 
tuition, may attend such school without tuition, subject to the other provisions and 
conditions of this subdivision, if such person entered active milit a r y service in any 
branch of the armed forces of the United States before such person's 21st birth- 
day, and who has then been separated or discharged from such active military 
service under conditions other than dishonorable, and if he applies for admission to 
such school within two years after the date of his separation or discharge from 
such service or before his 29th birthday, whichever is earlier. Time after separation 
or discharge from military service spent as an tn-patient In a hospital or similar 
institution for treatment of an illness or disability or time spent in recovery from 
treatment of or in recovery from an illness or disability that prevents gainful oc- 
cupation or study shall be added to the time allowed for application or to the maxi- 
mum age, whichever Is applicable. 

Subd. 10. The state board for vocational education may reimburse a district 
for pupils who are enrolled in a vocational-technical education school in another 
state for the tuition charges in such school and shall establish rules under which 
district boards may be eligible for tuition reimbursement under this subdivision. 

lExl959 c 71 art 2 s 21; 1965 c 597 a 1; 1967 c77al; 1969 c 1121 a 11 



12J.29 VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. Subdivision 1. The department 
shall provide vocational rehabilitation services such as, but not limited to, diagnos- 
tic and related services incidental to the determination of eligibility for and the 
scope of services to be provided, including medical diagnosis and vocational diag- 
nosis; vocational counseling, training and instruction, including personal adjust- 
ment training; physical restoration, including corrective surgery, therapeutic treat- 
ment, hospitalization, prosthetic devices, all shall be secured from appropriate es- 
tablished agencies for persons; transportation ; occupational and business licenses 
or permits, customary tools and equipment, maintenance, books, supplies and train- 
ing materials; initial stocks and supplies; placement; the acquisition of vending 
stands or other equipment, initial stocks and supplies for small business enterprises; 
supervision and management of small business enterprises, merchandising pro- 
grams or services rendered by severely disabled persons; the establishment, im- 
provement, maintenance or extension of public and other nonprofit rehabilitation 
facilities, centers, workshops, demonstration projects and research. These services 
shall be provided for individuals in the state whose capacity to earn a living has in 
any way been destroyed or impaired through industrial accident or otherwise, 
provided that such persons shall be entitled to free choice of vendor for any medical 
or dental services thus provided. 

IE x 19 59 c 71 art 2 s 29; 1969 c 454 « / I 

12LS0 VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION; CONTRACT WITH FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. Subdivision 1. The state board is authorized, in the name of the 
state, to enter into an agreement with the United States as a utho rized fey act of 
congress, approved September 1* 1954, known as the “so cial security a men dments of 
1954,” being Public Law 761, Section 221, in which agreement the state will under- 
take to make determinations referred to In Public Law TSl aforesaid. Section 221, 
Subsection (a) with respect to aH individuals In Minnesota, or VTith res pect to such 
class or classes of individuals in this state as may he designated in the agreement at 
the state’s request. 

Subd. 2. It is intended by this section to vest all power and authority in the 
state board to the end that the inhabitants of this state shall o btain a& benefits and 
advantages available to them and intended by such act of congress to be so avail- 
able. 

lExl 959 c 71 art 2 a 301 
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12 1.31 PLAN OF COOPERATION. The state board and the department of 
labor and industry, or any agency which may succeed it in the administration or 
supervision of the workmen’s compensation act, shall formulate a plan of opera- 
tion with reference to the work of vocational rehabilitation in providing services 
to workers covered under the workmen’s compensation act. Such plans shall be 
effective only when approved by the governor. 

LExl959 c 71 art 2 s Sll 

12L32 INCAPACITATED PERSONS AIDED. The state board shall aid per- 
sons who are incapacitated in obtaining such benefits as will tend to restore their 
capacity to earn a livelihood. The state board may cooperate and contract with the 
United States to extend the benefits of vocational rehabilitation to any individual 
certified to the state board as disabled while in the performance of his duty, without 
regard to the residence or citizenship, if, in the judgment of the board, the benefits 
offered by the United States are sufficient to compensate for the cost. The state 
board may cooperate and make agreements with private, state, local or federal agen- 
cies for providing services relating to vocational rehabilitation. The state board may, 
of its own accord, establish, or maintain, or in cooperation with local boards, assist 
in establishing or maintaining, such courses as it may deem expedient. It may es- 
tablish,, maintain or improve such rehabilitation facilities, centers or sheltered work 
shops, public or non-profit, as required, and otherwise may act in such manner as 
it may deem necessary to accomplish the purposes of vocational rehabilitation. 

LExl 959 c 71 art 2 8 $21 

123.64 AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. The board of any district in which 
instruction in agriculture is afforded is authorized and empowered to purchase or 
otherwise acquire by condemnation proceedings as provided for acquiring school- 
house sites in the name and in behalf of such district, a suitable tract of land 
either within or without the limits of such district to be used for the purpose of 
instruction, experimentation, and demonstration in agriculture. The provisions of 
this section shall apply as well to districts organized under special acts as under 
the general laws, notwithstanding any provisions or restrictions in the laws under 
which the same are organized. 

LExl 959 c 71 art 4 8 $01 

124,17 DEFINITION OF PUPIL UNITS. Subdivision 1. A pupil unit is the de- 
nominator used to compute the distribution of state aid. Pupil units for each resi- 
dent pupil in average daily attendance shall be counted as follows: 

(1) In an elementary school, for kindergarten pupils attending sessions 
throughout the school year approved by the commissioner of education, one-half pupil 
unit and other elementary pupils, one pupil unit. 

(2) In secondary schools, pupils in junior high school or a six-year high school 
and all other pupils in secondary schools, one and one-half pupil units. For the 
school year commencing July 1, 1970 and every year thereafter the secondary pu- 
pil shall be counted one and four-tenths pupil units. 

(3) In area vocational- technical schools one and one-half pupil units. 

Subd. 2. Average daily attendance means the quotient to be obtained by divid- 
ing the number which represents the total of all days which all pupils attend school 
during the school year by the number of days during the*school year while the school 
is in session. The average daily attendance of pupils enrolled on a shared time ba- 
sis shall equal the ratio of the total minutes attended by such pupils and the mini- 
mum minutes required during the year for a regularly enrolled public school pupil. 
Foundation aid for each pupil in such shared time classes shall be paid at a pro- 
portionate rate for aid paid for other resident pupils of the district providing instruc- 
tion. A district shall not be entitled to transportation aid under section 12422 for 
pupils enrolled on a shared time basis unless the statutes specifically provide for 
transportation aid to such student. 

LExl959 c 71 art 5 3 17; Exl961 c 77 s 1; 1969 c 736 s 1; 1969 c 1085 s 3] 
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J 24.18 CONSOLIDATION; INSTRUCTION BY OTHER DISTRICT. Subdivi- 
sion 1. Aid payments In case of alteration of boundaries. Where two or more 
districts hereafter unite the state aid shall continue to be paid for the remainder of 
the school year in which the union was completed as the state aids were paid to 
the individual districts prior to the union. 

Subd. 2. Tuition. Every district which provides instruction in other districts 
and which receives foundation program aid, and the county which pays tuition aid 
shall pay to the district furnishing elementary and secondary or area vocational- 
technical school instruction on account of such instruction, the actual cost thereof 
chargeable to maintenance exclusive of transportation costs or the legal maximum 
prescribed in section 124.211, subdivision 2, clause (1). 

There shall also be paid for capital outlay and debt service to the district provid- 
ing such instruction $10 per pupil unit in average daily attendance for each non- 
resident pupil unit, exc that every district educating non-resident pupils may 
charge and include in its tuition, for capital outlay and debt service, an amount per 
pupil unit in average daily attendance based on the amount that the average expen- 
diture for capital outlay and debt service determined by dividing such annual expen- 
diture by the total number of pupil units in average daily attendance in the district 
exceeds $10 per pupil unit. If the district has no capital outlay or debt service xhe 
district receiving such funds may use them for any purpose for which it is authorized 
to spend money. Provided further that, if a district invests capital moneys to remodel 
existing facilities or to build new facilities for the primary purpose of providing 
instruction for handicapped and trainable children, as specified in Minnesota Statutes 
1961, Sections 120.17 and 120.18, such district may charge and include in its tuition 
for capital outlay and debt service an amount per pupil unit in average daily atten- 
dance determined by dividing such expenditure over a period of years mutually agree- 
able to the districts concerned, and by dividing each annual amount so determined by 
the total number of pupil units in average daily attendance enrolled in this area of 
handicap instruction in the district. 

lExl959 c 71 art 5 s 18; 1968 c 580 s 1; 1969 c 518 3/1 

TRANSPORTATION AID. Subdivision 1. To receive state aid for 
transportation, independent districts must contain not less than 18 sections of land 
or If the district contains at least 12 sections but less than 18 sections of land, it 
must haw teen entitled to aid for transportation prior to July 1 , 1957, and schools 
in such districts shall be In session at least nine months in the year. They shall 
have suitable school houses with the necessary rooms and equipment. For trans- 
portation or board of resident pupils in such independent districts, the state shall 
re imbu r se such districts at rates to be determined by the state board; provided, 
feat no district shall receive annually more than an average of $60 per pupil per 
year transported or boarded, and provided further that such reimbursement shall 
not exceed 80 percept of the actual total cost thereof including' the actual depre- 
ciation. 

Subd. 2. [Repealed, 1965 c 805 s 83 

Subd. 3. In a district or unoxganized territory without a secondary school 
resident pupils including seventh and eighth 'grade pupils may attend a classified 
secondary school in another district and shall receive board and lodging in or - 
transportation' to a district having a classified secondary school at the expense 
of the district of the pupil’s residence. The county shall reimburse the district not 
to exceed one and two-tenths times the amount of state aid. The county may pay 
the reasonable cost of such board and lodging or transportation in excess there- 
of. The state will reimburse the county therefor not to exceed $60 per pupil per 
year nor to exceed 80 percent of the total cost including actual depredation. 

Subd. 4. In a district which does not maintain an area vocational-technical 
school or vocational classes, a resident pupil when authorized by the board in the 
district where he resides may attend a classified public area vocational-technical 
school or vocational classes in a classified secondary school in another district when 
the resident district does not provide instruction in the vocational course or courses 
desired by fee pupil. . When he so attends, the resident district shall provide him 
board and lodging or transportation between his district and the school attended 
as provided in subdivision 3 above. 

Subd. - [Repealed, 1965 c 805 s 3] 

lEx!959 c 71 art 5 8 SB; 1365 c 805 8 U 
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• 124 3& PUPIL Am, SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. For the tuition of the stu- 
dents who have completed the eighth grade, who have not graduated from high 
school or any state schools of agriculture and who are not over 21 years of age at- 
tending the state schools of agriculture the state shall pay to the university of 
Minnesota, to be applied upon the tuition and laboratory and equipment fees of 
such pupils for the six months period of the school year an amount not to exceed $7 
per pupil per school month, and in addition thereto, aid for such pupils transported 
or boarded at the rate of $550 per pupil per month. 

The appropriation for the above tuition and transportation shall be paid each 
year of the biennium out of the balance of the general fund to the university of 
Minnesota, which in turn shall distribute these funds to each of the state schools 
of agriculture in proportion to the number of eligible pupils. 

lExl959 c 71 cert 5 * 23; 1969 c 399 a 171 

124.50 NONRESIDENT SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AUTHORIZED. Any per- 
son of school age residing in a district in which no classified secondary school or 
area vocational-technical school is maintained is entitled to attend such school 
outside his resident district under regulations established by the state board. 

IEX1959 c 71 art 5 S 38l 

12461 COUNTY NON-RESIDENT TUITION TAX PROGRAM. Subdivision 
1. It is the duty of the county superintendent in each county annually before 
July 1 to certify to the county board the number of resident pupils of each district 
in the county wherein no classified secondary school or area vocational-technical 
school was maintained in the preceding school year, who attended a classified 
secondary school in another district, naming the district attended, the length of 
time attended by each pupil, and the tuition charged for each pupil by the district 
which furnished the instruction. 

In counties having no superintendent of schools, the district board shall make 
such certification. 

Subd. 2. The auditor of the county of the pupil's residence shall thereupon 
cause to be paid out of the county school tax fund hereby created to each such 
district which furnished such instruction the tuition so charged for such instruction. 

Subd. 3. State apportionment, and special state aid paid by the state on ac- 
count of such secondary school or area vocational-technical school instruction shall 
be paid to the county which pays such secondary school tuition. 

Subd. 4. The comity board in the county which pays such tuition, at its July 
meeting shall determine the total sum to be paid on account of such tuition for the 
current school year in excess of the aid to be received from the state on account 
thereof, and shall levy a tax for such sum sufficient to pay such tuition, and the 
county auditor shall spread such tax on the property in the districts of the county 
which maintains no classified secondary school in the manner provided by law for 
spreading other taxes therein and such taxes shall be collected in the same manner 
as other taxes on property are collected- When collected such taxes shall be cred- 
ited to the county school tax fund which is hereby created. In the event that the tax 
levy in any year is insufficient with state aid to reimburse the county for its ex- 
penditures for tuition La that year, the county auditor shall extend a separate tax 
in any subsequent year against the same area to make up the deficit. The proceeds 
of such tax shall be retained by the county. 

Where a secondary school is created by a district and classification of the 
school is pending before the state board, any such taxes collected on the property 
in the district shall be held in escrow until such time as the state board approves or 
disapproves the classification. If the classification is approved the proceeds of 
such tax so held shall thereupon be paid to the district, and If not so approved the 
proceeds shall be credited to the comity school tax fund. 

When the tax rate required to produce the amount levied for county tuition in 
any county in any year exceeds by 50 percent the average rate of the tax levied 
for such purposes in all counties of the state, which .average rate shall be deter 
mined by dividing the total amount of taxes levied for the current school year only 
by all counties for such purposes by the total taxable valuation of all property in 
all counties of the state against which taxes were imposed for such purposes by 
such counties in such year, then one-half of the amount of any excess over 150 per- 
cent of the amount which would be produced by a levy cf such state rate upon the 
total taxable valuation of all property in such county against which a tax for such 
purposes was levied shall be paid to such county from the appropriation for this 
item, and if such appropriation is Insufficient to pay the full amounts due all coun- 
ties, entitled to such payments, then they shall be paid their pro rata share of such 
appropriation. 
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124.52 ACCEPTANCE OF FEDERAL MD. The provisions of the act of con- 
gress entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of vocational education; to 
provide cooperation with the states in the promotion of such education in agricul- 
ture and in the trades and industries; to provide cooperation with the states in the 
preparation cf teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate money and 
regulate its expenditures,” and approved February 23, 1917, and acts amendatory 
thereto, be and the same are hereby accepted, and the benefits of all funds appro- 
priated under the provisions of such acts are hereby accepted as provided in such 
acts. 

[ Exl959 c 71 art 5 $ 401 

124.53 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. The state board is hereby designated the 
state board for vocational education and has the duty of cooperating with the 
United States office of education or other federal agency in the administration of 
the program of vocational education and is given all power necessary to such co- 
operation. The state board is authorized to make such expenditures as it may 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions hereof from money available for the 
purposes. 

The state board shall appoint such officials or assistants as may be necessary, 
fix the salaries of such persons appointed, and make expenditures from the state 
funds appropriated for the salaries and necessary expenses of such officials and 
assistants, or use a portion of such funds in matching federal funds available for 
the same purpose. 

LExl959 c 71 art 5 s 4ll 

124.54 FUNDS, TREASURER'S DUTIES. The state treasurer is appointed 
custodian of all funds for vocational education, and is charged with the duty and 
responsibility of receiving and providing for the proper custody and proper dis- 
bursement of money paid to the state and the appropriations made for such pur- 
pose. 

IEX1959 c 71 art 5 s 421 

124-54J FEDERAL ADD, REPORTS TO THE LEGISLATURE The state 
treasurer, as custodian for vocational educational funds, shall make to the legis- 
lature at each biennial session a report of the receipts and disbursements of money 
received by him under the provisions of federal and state acts relating to voca- 
tional education and the state board shall make to the legislature at each biennial 
session a report of its administration of such acts and the expenditure of money 
allotted to the state under the provisions of such acts. 

lExl959 c 71 art 5 s ^3] 

124.56 APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. There shall be appropriated biennially 
a sum of not less than the amount to which the state of Minnesota is entitled 
under sections 3 and 4 of an act of congress of the United States, approved Feb- 
ruary 23, 1317, and acts amendatory thereto, relating to the promotion of voca- 
tional education and for appropriations to the states for instruction in agricul- 
ture, trade and industrial education, home economics and distributive education, 
and for the training of teachers of vocational subjects. 

lExl 959 c 71 art 5 s 441 

124.57 AID FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Whenever any district shall 
have established a vocational school, department, or classes in accordance with the 
rules and regulations established by the state board adopted by that board, and 
the plan for vocational education, and approved by the United States office of 
education or other federal agency to which its functions are assigned, the state 
board shall reimburse such district or state tax supported institution for its ex- 
penditures for salaries and necessary travel of vocational teachers or other reim- 
bursable expenditures from federal funds and may supplement such federal funds 
with such state aid as it may deem desirable under such rules as it may adopt, 
provided, however, that in the event of such funds not being sufficient to make 
such reimbursement in full, the state board shall prorate the respective amounts 
available to the various districts entitled to receive reimbursement. All instruc- 
tion may be given at the place of the abode of the pupils, and adults may be 
given instruction in adjoining or nearby districts. 

In like manner the state board shall have power to reimburse other govern- 
mental agencies for expenditures for salaries and necessary travel expenses of 
vocational teachers from federal funds, according to rules and regulations adopted 
by the state board. 

When local districts desire but cannot provide vocational instruction for the 
related training required by apprentices and other learners in the trade, indus- 
trial, and distributive fields, the state board is empowered upon request of such 
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local district or districts to employ itinerant vocational teachers to provide this 
service and pay the salary and necessary travel expense from authorized federal 
and state vocational aid funds under such rules as it may adopt. An itinerant 
vocational teacher in this section is defined as a vocational teacher employed to 
give part-time or periodic vocational instruction in one or more districts* 

IEX1959 c 71 art 5 s 45] 

124.58 MATCHING AID. When aid is received from the United States condi- 
tioned upon the state meeting requirements specified by the government of the 
United States the state board shall allot the necessary funds to be paid by the 
state out of the general fund. 

IEX1959 c 71 art 5 s 1,6; 1969 c S99 s 20] 

124.59 FEDERAL AID. Any district or any other governmental agency desig- 
nated by the state board which maintains a vocational school, department, or class 
shall be entitled to federal money under such acts for the salaries and necessary 
travel expenses of teachers of agriculture, trade and industrial education, home 
economics, and distributive education by meeting the requirements fixed by the 
state board and approved by the United States. 

C Exl959 c 71 art 5 s 1,7] 

124.60 TEACHER TRAINING AID. Teacher training schools and departments 
shall be entitled to federal money for the preparation of vocational-technical educa- 
tion teachers by meeting the requirements fixed by the state board and approved 
by the United States for the preparation of such teachers. The state board shall re- 
imburse institutions selected by it to train teachers of vocational subjects to an 
amount of not to exceed one-half of the expenditures made for such training by 
these institutions, provided that no federal funds may be applied directly or indi- 
rectly to the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any building or equip- 
ment, or for the purchase or rental of lands or for the support of any religious or 
privately owned school or college* 

l Ex 1959 c 71 art 5 s 48; 1969 c261s 1] 

124.61 TEACHERS’ TRAINING, FEDERAJL AID. All disbursements of fed- 
eral money for the benefit of teacher training schools or departments shall be 
made on the requisition of the state board by the state treasurer to the legally con- 
stituted authorities having custody of the money of such training schools or de- 
partments. All disbursements of federal and state money for the benefit of voca- 
tional schools, departments, or classes shall be made on the requisition of the 
state board by the state treasurer to the treasurers legally qualified to receive and 
disburse the funds for the districts or governmental agencies establishing and 
maintaining such schools, departments, and classes as herein provided. 

IEX1959 c 71 art 5 s 1,9] 

124.62 FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, ACCEPTANCE BY THE STATE. 
Subdvision 1. In the event that the United States enacts legislation providing edu- 
cational assistance to the states for the purpose of 

(I) General improvement of public elementary and secondary schools, 

( 2 } Improvemen t of s chool ii brary service, 

(3) Improvement of health, welfare, and recreational service in the public 
schools, 

(4 ) Improvement of nursery schools and kindergartens, 

(5) Improvement of services for handicapped pupils, 

(6; Improvement of educational and vocational guidance activities, 

(7) Improvement of vocational education, 

(8) Improvement of rehabilitation and placement services, 

(9) Improvement of technical and vocational institutes of secondary grade, 

(10) Stimulation and improvement of parttime, civic, vocational and general 
adult education and recreational activities conducted by school systems, 

(II) Transportation of pupils, 

(12) Purchase of books and instructional material, 

(13) Provision of scholarships, 

(14) Improvement of teacher preparation, 

(15) Construction of school buildings, 

(16) Facilitating administration in state department of education, 

(17) Stimulating and facilitating adequate library services, 

(18) Stimulating and improving school lunch and milk programs, breakfast pro- 
grams and other school oriented food programs, 
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(19) Providing donated foods for schools, institutions, summer camps and wel- 
fare programs, . 

(20) Providing for the initiation, maintenance, or expansion of nonprofit food 
service programs for children in service institutions. Service institutions means 
private, nonprofit institutions or public institutions, such as child day-care centers, 
settlement houses, or recreation centers, which provide day care, or other child care 
where children are not maintained in residence, for children from areas in which 
poor economic conditions exist and from areas in which there are high concentrations 
of working mothers, and includes public and private nonprofit institutions provid- 
ing day care services for handicapped children, and 

(21) Making provision for educational research, planning and demonstrations, 
or for one or any combination of the above purposes . 

At a time when the legislature is not in session, the governor shall have power 
tc accept the provisions of such act or acts of congress of the United States, or to 
accept such parts or provisions as may be separately acceptable, by executive or- 
der, upon recommendation of the state board and pending further action by the leg- 
islature. 

Subd. 2. Pursuant to such acceptance, the state board shall have authority 
to make and secure approval of plans to carry out the purposes of the provisions 
accepted. 

Subd. 3. The state treasurer shall be the custodian of all funds received from 
the United States on account of such acceptance, and he shall disburse such funds 
on requisition of the state board for purposes consistent with the acts of congress 
and in accordance with the provisions of this section and of the order of acceptance. 

IE&1959 c 71 a?~t 5 s 50; 1969 c 872 $ 1 3 

124.65 TYPES OF SCHOOL AID. Appropriations made for special state aid 
are for the following purposes: 

Foundation program aid: emergency aid; transportation aid; aid for special 
classes of handicapped children; school lunch; county tuition equalization aid; 
gross earnings tax refund, and vocational aid. 

lExl959 c 71 art 5 s 53; 1961 c 551 s 1; 1963 c 20 s 1] 

124.66 PURPOSES OF SCHOOL AID. State aid shall be for the following pur- 
poses: 

(1 1 To assist in providing equal educational opportunities for all the school chil- 
dren of the state; 

(2) To assist in establishing certain generally accepted minimum standards 
for all the public schools of the state; 

<3) To assist districts whose tax levies for maintenance are exceptionally high; 

and 

(4) To stimulate educational progress by grants of state aid for superior ef- 
ficiency and high standards and for desirable educational undertakings not yet 
generally established. 

IEX1959 c 71 art 5 s 54; 1963 c 19 s 1; 1969 C 399 s 211 

124.69 FEDERAL AID, REDEVELOPMENT, VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND 
RET RAIN ING. Subdivision 1. The state board of education of the state of Min- 
nesota is authorized to (a) enter into such agreements as may be necessary with 
agencies of the ^federal government as provided by such public laws as may be 
passed by the 8<th Congress of the United States relating to area redevelopment, 
and providing for vocational training and retraining, subsistence payments dur- 
ing retraining, and placement after retraining; and (b) to cooperate with such 
federal agencies to the end that residents of this state shall obtain all benefits and 
advantages available to them and intended by such act of Congress to be so avail- 
able. 

Subd. 2. All agencies of the state and its political subdivisions may cooperate 
m the efforts of such federal agencies to extend the benefits of this program to 
unemployed or underemployed individuals residing in redevelopment areas. Con- 
sistent with the requirements of such federal agencies administering such program, 
and the provisions of state or federal laws, agencies of the state and its political 
subdivisions shall promote means- of retraining and placement which will preserve 
the stability of population and communities within the state of Minnesota and pro- 
tect, to the extent permitted by law, the rights of individuals resident in redevelop- 
ment areas which have accrued by reason of their pre-existing employment. 

Subd. 3. All public educational institutions are hereby authorized to cooperate 
with such federal agencies through the services and facilities available at such 
institutions which may be utilized as a result of said act of Congress. 

[ 1961 c 719 s 7-5] 
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136.60 ESTABLISHMENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, LOCATION. Subdi- 
vision 1. Not to exceed 15 state junior colleges are hereby established under the 
management, jurisdiction, and control of a state junior college board which is 
hereby created. 

Subd. 2. Three of said state junior colleges shall be situated within the 
counties of Ramsey, Anoka, Dakota, Washington, and Hennepin. The board 
shall determine the areas of the state for the location of the other state junior 
colleges and shall give consideration to the needs for a state junior college in 
r or th western Minnesota. 

r 1963 c 837 s 29 Subd 1 ] 

136.601 ADDITIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGES; LOCATION OF COLLEGES. 

Subdivision 1. In addition to the 15 state junior colleges established by sections 
136.60. 136.61, 136.62, 136.63, and 136.64, two additional state junior colleges are here- 
by established under the management, jurisdiction, and control of the state junior 
college bo.i * d. 

Subd. 1* Notwithstanding the provisions of sections 136.60, 136.61, 136.62, 
136.63, and 136.64. 13 of the state junior colleges shall be located at Rochester, 
Austin, Worthington, Willmar, Brainerd, Fergus Falls, Thief River Falls, Inter- 
national Falls, El> Virginia-Eveleth, Hibbing, Minneapolis, and Itasca county; five 
of said state junior collges shall be situated in the northwest Hennepin county 
area, northwest metropolitan Anoka-Ramsey county area, southwest metropolitan 
area, and two in tfv* Kamsey-Dakota-Washington county area; and the state junior 
college board shall determine the sites for the location of such five state junior col- 
leges. 

f 1965 c 809 s 31 subd 1.2; 1969 c 1 154 8 20} 



IS6.G02 ADDITIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGES. In addition to the state junior <•«. 
leges authorized in Minnesota Statutes 1967, Sections 136.60 and 136.601, two junk, 
colleges are established under the jurisdiction of the state junior college board, on* 
of which shall be located at Fairmont and the other at a site to be designated by the 
state junior college board at one of the sites recommended by the higher educa- 
tion coordinating commission; namely, Alexandria, Cambridge, Hutchinson, New Ulm 
and Owatonna. This direction does not imply rejection of the remaining named site* 
nor does it preclude legislative selection of alternative or additional sites. 
ll 969 c 1154 $ 32 subd 11 

136.61 JUNIOR COLLEGE BOARD; SELECTION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Subdivision 1. The state junior college board shall consist of five 
members appointed by the governor with the advice and consent of the senate. 
They shall be selected for their knowledge of, and interest in junior colleges of 
Minnesota. Except as otherwise provided in subdivision 2 each member shall be 
appointed for a seven year term commencing on July 1 in the year in which 
the term begins. The governor shall in a like manner fill for the unexpired 
term all vacancies on the board. 

Subd. 2. The first state junior college board appointed by the governor with 
the advice and consent of the senate shall consist of one member appointed 
for a seven year term, two members appointed for a five year term, and two 
members appointed for a three year term. The term of each such appointee shall 
commence on July 1, 1963. 

Subd. 3. The state junior college board shall elect a president, a secretary and 
such other officers as it may desire. It shall fix its meeting dates and places. 
The commissioner of administration shall provide it with appropriate offices 
Subd. 4. Members of the state junior college board shall serve without 
compensation but they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence and other rea- 
sonable expenses incurred in the performance of their duties and in the same 
manner as other state officers are reimbursed therefor, 
f 196S c 837 s 29 subd 21 
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136.62 POWERS OF BOARD. Subdivision 1. The state junior college board 
shall possess all powers necessary and incident to the management, jurisdic- 
tion, and control of the state junior colleges established in section 13G.60 
and all property pertaining thereto. Such powers shall include, but are not 
limited to, the enumeration contained in this section. 

Subd. 2. The board may determine the exact location and site for each 
junior college and shall report to the 1965 regular session of the legislature in 
regard thereto. Such report shall be filed not later than January 15, 1965. 

Subd. 3. The board may locate a junior c 1T - — at the place of an existing 
junior college. It may contract with the scl strict owning and operating 

such existing junior college by lease, or other upon such terms as may be 

mutually agreed upon for the operation thereof by the state junior college 
board notwithstanding any provision or limitations of any other laws incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this section. The state junior college board, how- 
ever, shall not locate or take over the operation of an existing junior college 
prior to July 1, 1964, nor shall it locate and take over the operation of any junior 
college which was not in existence upon the date of the final enactment of 
Laws 1963, Chapter 837, Section 29. 

Subd. 4. Subject to the other provisions of sections 136.60, 136.61, 136.62, 

136.63, and 136.64, the board shall appoint the heads of each junior college, the 
necessary teachers and supervisors, and all other necessary employees. All such 
appointed persons shall be subject to the provisions of Minnesota Statutes 1961, 
Chapter 43 in the same manner as such state civil service act is applicable to simi- 
lar persons in the employ of the state college board. Persons in non-academic 
employee status at the time the state assumes jurisdiction shall be blanketed into 
the classified service of the state and shall be placed in the proper classifications 
by the director of civil service with such compensation as such classifications 
carry. The seniority rights of such employees which exist at the time of trans- 
fer shall be retained. Upon assuming state employment, each such employee 
shall be credited with whatever sick leave he has to his credit as an employee 
of the local school district not to exceed 100 days. The board shall fix the 
compensation of its employees in the unclassified service unless otherwise pre- 
scribed by law Personnel of an existing junior college taken over by the state 
junior college r>oard pursuant to the provisions of sections 136.60, 136.61, 136.62, 

136.63, and 136.64, shall continue as members of such retirement systems to which 
such personnel were eligible immediately prior to becoming employees of the 
state junior college board, and until such time as the legislature otherwise pro- 
vides. The state junior college board is authorized to make the appropriate deduc- 
tions and contributions to such retirement systems. 

il 963 c S37 s 29 subd 3; 1965 c 770 8 11 

NOTE • Uvs 1967, Chapter 868. Section 19, Subdivision 1. road*. In part: 

"The state junior college board la authorized to —fa Wltft activity funds, except far dormitory purposes, 
and lmprast cash f und s, to waive tuit io n chargee and to act as agent and accept tha benefits of public law 
88-452 known as the economic opportunity act of 1964, a a amended, and law 0464, known u the 

national defense education act of 1958. as amended, to the same extent and subject to the same conditions 
as such authority Is vested In the state college board.** 

136.621 MANAGEMENT; STUDY OF NEW SITES. Subdivision 1. The state 
junior college board may combine the management of any two or more of the 
state junior colleges enumerated in section 136.601 if it believes tts programs 
would be more effective by so doing. 

Subd. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of sections 136.60, 136.61, 136.62, 

136.63, and 136.64, the state junior college board, after consulting with the legis- 
lative building commission and obtaining its recommendations, which *Ha 11 be 
advisory only, shall consider the advisability of more than one facility at each 
of the state junior college areas designated in subdivision 2 of section 136.601. 
If it is determined by the board that a more effective program would be 
possible by erecting additional separated college buildings at more than one lo- 
cation within such five designated junior college areas, such separated facilities 
shall be operated under one state junior college administration. 

Subd. 3. (1) The state junior college board shall study and recommend to 

the legislature the most feasible locations for additional state Junior colleges; 
the study to include but not be limited to the following areas of the state: the 
Fairmont area; the Redwood Falls-Sleepy Eye-Springfleld area; the Fine Clty-Mora 
area; the Hastings- W abas h a area; the Owatonna-Albert Lea area; and the Wadena- 
Fark Rapids -Detroit Lakes area. 

(2) The site study of the recommended ar e a s shall be presented to the leg- 
islative building commission for their consideration and recommendations, af- 
ter November 15, 1966. 

11965 c 809 8 31 subd 3-5l 
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136.63 LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES. Subdivision 1. The board shall 
appoint a local advisory committee for each junior college composed of qualified 
persons with a knowledge of and interest in junior colleges residing in the 
area served by such junior college. The board from time to time shall consult 
with each local advisory committee on matters of courses of study to be offere d 
at the junior college. The number of members and their terms of each advisory 
committee shall be fixed by the board. Advisory committee members shall serve 
without compensation and without reimbursement for expenses. 

Subd. la. The state junior college board shall prescribe the courses of study in- 
cluding undergraduate academic programs, training in semi-professional and tech- 
nical fields, and adult education, conditions of admission, fees and tuition to be paid 
by students, requirements for graduation, and such suitable rules and regulations 
necessary for the operation of such junior colleges. Rules and regulations so pre- 
scribed shall not be subject to the requirements of the administrative procedure act 
or any other law requiring notice, hearing or the approval of the attorney general 
prior to adoption. 

Subd. 2. [Repealed, 1969 cl 154 s 28 subd 2] 

Subd- 3. A junior college under the management, jurisdiction, and control 
of the state junior college board as a state junior college is ineligible for Junior 
college aids under the provisions of any law heretofore or hereafter enacted 
unless such law specifically provides therefor. 

t 1963 c 83 7 a 29 subd 4* 1969 c 1154 « subdll 

136.64 APPROVAL OF ESTABLISHMENT OF COLLEGE. Notwithstanding 

the provisions of Minnesota Statutes 1961, Chapter 130, or any other law to 
the contrary no junior college shall be established after the final enactment 
of Laws _ 1963, Chapter 837, Section 29 until the requirements of such chapter 
are met and the establishment thereof is also approved by the state junior col- 
lege board. 

11963 c 837 s 29 subd 5 j 

136.65 STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE SITES, ACQUISITION. Subdivision 1. 
A city, village, borough, county, school district, or unorganized territory, or other 
body corporate and politic may, either jointly or severally, acquire by gift, 
purchase, or condemnation a site for a state junior college if the site has been 
designated by the state junior college board as the site of a state junior col- 
lege, and may convey any such site to the state of Minnesota for state junior 
college purposes. Any of the governmental instrumentalities named in this sec- 
tion may convey to the state junior college board for state junior college pur- 
poses any of its lands not needed for its purposes, if such lands are included in 
a site designated by the state junior college board as the site of a state 
junior college. 

Subd. 2. The state junior college board may accept as a gift a state junior 
college site, in behalf of the state of Minnesota, tendered to it pursuant to sub- 
division 1, or otherwise, and may also accept a transfer of custodial control 
of any lands owned by the state and tendered to it by a department or agency 
thereof for state junior college purposes. 

11965 c 728 s 11 

136.66 ACCEPTANCE OF FEDERAL FUNDS. Any additional federal grants 
outside those now accepted by the authorized state agency or its successor made 
available to the state of Minnesota for the purpose of junior college construc- 
tion during the interim period shall be used in compliance with the plans 
promulgated by the legislative building commission. The state junior college 
board is authorized to receive and designate the use of such funds if the utiliza- 
tion thereof should become necessary in the interim to prevent their cancella- 
tion, but before receiving and designating the use of such funds the board shall 
first consult the legislative building commission and obtain its recommendation 
in regard thereto, which recommendation shall be advisory only. 

[1965 c 809 S 31 subd 61 

136.70 ANNUITIES, PURCHASE BY BOARD. Subdivision 1. At the request 
of an employee the state junior college board may negotiate and purchase an 
individual annuity contract from a company licensed to do business in Minnesota 
for an employee for retirement or other purposes and may allocate a portion 
of the compensation otherwise payable to the employee as salary for the pur- 
pose of paying the entire premium due or to become due under such contract. 
The allocation shall be made in a manner which will qualify the annuity pre- 
miums, or a portion thereof, for the benefit afforded under section 403(b) of the 
current federal internal revenue code or any equivalent provision of subsequent 
federal income tax law. The employee shall own such contract and his rights 
thereunder shall be nonforfeitable except for failure to pay premiums. 
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Subd. 2. All amounts so allocated shall be deposited in an annuity account 
which is hereby established in the state treasury. There is annually appro- 
priated from the annuity account in the state treasury to the state junior 
college board all moneys deposited therein for the payment of annuity premi- 
ums when due or for other application in accordance with the salary agree- 
ment entered into between the employee and the state junior college board. 
The moneys in the annuity account in the state treasury are not subject to the 
budget, allotment, and incumbrance system provided for in Minnesota Statutes, 
Chapter 16, and any act amendatory thereof. 

11965 c 110 s 1] 
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PUBLIC LAW 90-576 
90th CONGKE55, H. R. 18366 
October 16 , 1968 



••TITLE I — VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
••Part A — Genera i. Provisions 

“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

•‘Sec:. 101. It is the purpose of this title to authorize Federal grants 
to States to assist them to maintain, extend, and improve existing pro- 
grams of vocational education, to develop new programs of vocational 
education, and to provide part-time employment for youths who need 
the earnings from such employment to continue their vocational train- 
ing on a full-time basis, so that persons of all ages ill all communities 
of the State — those ill high school, those who have completed or dis- 
til tinned their formal education and are preparing to enter the labor 
market, those who have already entered the labor market but need to 
upgrade their skills or .learn new ones, those with special educational 
handicaps, and those in postaecondary schools — will have ready access 
to vocational training or retraining which is of high quality, which is 
realistic in the light of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful 
employment, and which is suited to their needs, interests, and ability 
to benefit from such training. 

“■FEDERAL. ADMINISTRATION 

“Sue. 105. Nothing contained in this title shall be construed to 
authorize any department, agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, or control over the cur- 
riculum, program of instruction, administration, or personnel of any 
educational institution or school system. 

“limitation on payments under this title 

“Sec. 107. (a) Nothing contained in this title shall be construed to 
authorize the making of any payment under this title for religious 
worship or instruction, or for the construction, operation, or mainte- 
nance of so much of any facility as is used or to be used for sectarian 
instruction or as a place for religious worship. 

“(h) Funds appropriated pursuant to this title may be used for 
residential vocational education schools only to the extent that the 
oiieiation of such schools is consistent with general regulations of the 
( oiivmissioner concerning the operation of such schools, but in no case 
Inay juveniles be assigned to such schools as the result of their delin- 
quent conduct, and such facilities may not be used in such a manner 
as to result in racial segregation. 

“definitions 

“Sec. 108. For the pur|>oses of this title — 

**( 1 ) The term ‘vocational education* means vocational or technical 
training or retraining which is given in schools or classes (including 
held or laboratory work and remedial or related academic and technical 
instruction incident thereto) under public supervision and control or 
under contract with a ^>tate board or local educational agency and is 
ci inducted as part of a program designed to prepare individuals for 
gainful employment as semiskilled or skilled workers or technicians 
or subprofessionals in recognized occupations and in new and emerging 
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occupations or to prepare individuals for enrollment in advanced tech- 
nical education programs, but excluding any program to prepare indi- 
viduals for employment in occupations which the Commissioner deter- 
mines, and s]>ecifies by regulation, to be generally considered pro- 
fessional or which reqnires a baccalaureate or higher degree; and 
such term includes vocational guidance and counseling (individually 
or through group instruction) in connection with such training or for 
the purpose of facilitating occupnti on al choices; instruction related to 
the occupation or occupations for which the students are in train- 
ing or instruction necessary for students to benefit from such train- 
ing; job placement; the training of persons engaged as, or preparing 
to become, teachers in a vocational education program or preparing 
such teachers to meet special education needs ox handicapped stu- 
dents; teachers,, supervisors, or directors of such teachers while in 
such a training 3 >rogram; travel of students and vocational educa- 
tion personnel while engaged in a training program; and the acqui- 
sition, maintenance, and repair of instructional supplies, teaching 
aids, and equipment, but sucn term does not include the construction, 
acquisition, or initial equix>meut of buildings or the acquisition or 
rental of land. 

“(2) The term 'area vocational education school’ means — 

“ (A) a specialised high school used exclusively or principally 
for the provision of vocational education to persons’ wlio are 
available for study in preparation for entering the labor market, 
or 

“(B) the department of a high school exclusively or prin- 
cipally used for providing vocational education in no less than 
five different occupational fields to persons who are available for 
study in preparation for entering the labor market, or 

“(C) a technical or vocational school U9ed exclusively or prin- 
cipally for the provision of vocational education to persons who 
have completed or left high school and who are available for study 
ill preparation for entering the labor market, or 

“(D) the department or division of a ~unior college or com- 
munity college or university which provides vocational education 
in tio less than five different occupational fields, under the super- 
vision of the State Board, leading to immediate employment but 
not necessarily leading to a baccalaureate degree, 
if it is available to all residents of the State or an area of the State 
designated and approved by the State Board, and if, in tl:*» case of 
a school, department, or division described in (C) or (D), it admits 
as regular students both persons who have completed high school and 
persons who have left high school. 

“(3) term ‘school facilities" means classrooms and related facili- 
ties (including initial equipment) and interests in lands on which such 
facilities are constructed. Such term sh all not include any facility 
intended primarily for events for which admission is to be charged to 
the general public. 

“(-1) The term 'construction* includes construction of new buildings 
and acquisition, expansion, remodeling, and alteration of existing 
buildings, aind includes site grading and improvement and architect 
fees. 

“(5) The term ‘Commissioner* means the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and the term ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

“(fi) The term ‘handicapped*, when applied to persons, means per- 
sons who are mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech- ini- 
paired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crip- 
pled or other health impaired |>ersoiis who by reason thereof require 
special education and related services. 

“(7) The term ‘State" includes, in addition to the several States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Vir- 

f ;in Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the 
^cific Islands. 

“(8) The term ‘State board* means a State board designated or 
created by State law as the sole State agency responsible for the ad- 
ministration of vocational education, or for supervision of the admin- 
istration thereof by local educational agencies, in the State. 
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“(9) The term 'local educational agency" means a board of educa- 
tion or other legally constituted local school authority having admin- 
istrative control and direction of public elementary or secondary 
schools in a city, county, township, school district, or political sub- 
division in a State, or any other public educational institution or 
agency having administrative control and direction of a vocational 
education program. 

"(10) The term ‘high school* does not include any grade beyond 
grade 12. 

"(11) The term ‘private vocational training institution* means a 
business or trade school, or technical institution or other technical or 
vocational school, in any State, which (A) admits as regular students 
only persons who have completed or left elementary or secondary 
school and who have the ability to benefit from the t raining offered by 
such institution : (11) is legally authorized to provide, and provides 
within tlxat State, a program of postsecondary vocational or technical 
education designed to fit individuals for useful employment in recog- 
nized occupations; (C) has been in existence for two years or has been 
specially accredited by the Commissioner os an institution meeting 
the other requirements of this subsection ; and (D) is accredited (i) by 
a nationally recognized accrediting agency or association listed by the 
Commissioner pursuant to this clause, or (ii) if the Commissioner 
determines that there is no nationally recognized accrediting agency 
or association qualified to accredit schools of & particular category, 
by a State agency listed by the Commissioner pursuant to this clause, 
or (iii) if the Commissioner determines that there is no nationally 
recognized or State agency or association qualified to accredit schools 
of a particular category, by an advisory committee appointed by 
him and composed of persons specially qualified to evaluate training 
provided by schools of that category, which committee shall prescribe 
the standards of content, scope, and quality which must be met bv 
those schools and shall also determine whether particular schoofs 
meet those standards. For the purpose of this subsection, the Commis- 
sioner shall publish a list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies 
or associations and State agencies which he determines to be reliable 
authority as to the quality of education or training afforded. 



"Part K — State Vocational Education Programs 

“ AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS 

“Sec. 121. From the sums made available for grants under this part 
pursuant to sections 102 and 103 , the Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to States to assist Miem in conducting vocational education 
])rograms for persons of alleges in all communities of the States, 
which are designed to. insure Jiat education and training programs 
for career vocations are available to all individuals who desire and 
need such education and training. 




"Part C — Research and Training in Vocational Education 
W ALTI I< >KI25ATTON OF GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 

“Sec. 131. (a) From 50 per centum of the sums available to each 
State for the purposes of this part the Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to and contracts with institutions of higher education, 
public and private agencies and institutions. State boaMsj and, with 
the approval of the appropriate State board, to local educational agen- 
cies in that State for the purposes set forth in section 132, except that 
no'grant may be made other than to a nonprofit agency or institution. 

“(b) The remaining 50 per centum of the sums available to each 
State for the purposes of this part shall lie used by its State board, 
in accordance with its State plan, (1) for paying up to 75 per centum 
of the costs of the State research coordination unit, and (2) for grants 
to colleges and universities, and other public or nonprofit private 
agencies and institutions, and local educational agencies and contracts 
with private agencies, organizations, and institutions to pay 90 per 
centum of the costs of programs and projects for (i) research and 
training programs, (ii) experimental, developmental, or pilot pro- 
grams developed by such institutions and agencies and designed to 
meet the special vocational needs of youths, particularly youths in eco- 
nomically depressed communities who have academic, socioeconomic, 
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or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding m the regular 
vocational education programs, and ( in) the disseminat ion of informa- 
tion derived from the foregoing proirrams or from research and demon- 
strations in the field of vocational education, which programs and 
projects have been recommended by the State research coordination, 
unit or by the State ad\ isory council. 



“Part D — KxKMI’Lary Programs and Projects 
‘YI.NDI X <;s A XD Pl'RIt >SK 

“Sec. 141. The Congress finds that it is necessary to reduce the con- 
tinuing seriously liigh level of youth unemployment by developing 
means for giving the same kind of attention as is now given to the 
college preparation needs of those young persons who go on to college, 
to the job preparation needs of the two out of three young persons who 
end their education at or before completion of the i^econdary level, too 
many of whom face long and bitter months of job hunting or marginal 
Work after leaving school. The purposes of this part, therefore, are to 
stimulate, through Federal financial support, new ways to create a 
bridge between school and earning a living for young people, who 
are still in school, who have left school either by graduation or by 
dropping out, or who are in postsecondary programs of vocational 
preparation, and to promote cooperation between public education 
and manpower agencies. 

“Part E — Residential, Vocational Education 
“demonstration schools 

“Sec. 151. (a) For the purpose of demonstrating tL.j feasibility 
and desirability of residential vocational education schools for certain 
youths of high school age, the Commissioner is authorized to make 
grants, out of sums appropriated pursuant to subsection (b) to State 
boards, to colleges and universities, and with tiie approval of the ap- 
propriate State board, to public educational agencies, organizations 
or institutions for the construction, equipment, and operation of resi- 
dential schools to provide vocational eaueation ( including room, board, 
and other necessities) for youths, at least fifteen years of age and less 
than twenty-one years of age at the time of enrollment, who need full- 
time study on a residential basis in order to benefit fully from such 
education. In making such grants, the Commissioner shall give special 
consideration to the needs of large urban areas having substantial num- 
bers of youths who have dropped out of school or are unemployed and 
shall seek to attain, as nearly as practicable in the light of tne pur- 
poses of this section, an equitable geographical distribution of such 
schools. 

“ (b ) There are authorized to be appropriated for the purpose of this 
section $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, $30,000*000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and $35,000,000 each for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1071, and for the succeeding fiscal year. 
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~P.\rt F — Consumer and IIomkmakino Education 

“AUTHORIZATION 



“(b) For purposes of this part the State plan approved under sec- 
tion 123 shall set forth a program under which Feaeral funds paid to 
a State from its allotment under subsection (a) will be expended 
solely for (1) educational programs which (A) encourage home eco- 
nomics to give greater consideration to social and cultural conditions 
and needs, especially in economically depressed areas, (B) encourage 
preparation tor professional leadership, (C) are designed to prepare 
youths and adults for the role of homemaker, or to contribute to the 
employability of such youths and adults in the dual role of home- 
maker and wage earner, (D) include consumer education programs, 
and (E) are designed for persons who have entered, or are preparing 
to enter, the work of the home, and (2) ancillary services, activities 
and other means of assuring quality in all homemaking education 
programs, such as teacher training and supervision, curriculum devel- 
opment research, program evaluation, special demonstration and exper- 
imental programs, development of instructional materials, provision 
of equipment, and State administration and leadership. 

“(c) From a State’s allotment under this section for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for each fiscal year thereafter, the Commis- 
sioner shall pay to such State an amount equal to 50 per centum of the 
amount expended for the purposes set forth in subsection (b), except 
that, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and the two succeeding 
fiscal years, the Commissioner slis'il pay an amount equal to 90 per 
centum of the amount used in areas described in subsection (d). No 
State shall receive payments under this section for any fiscal year in 
excess of its allotment under subsection (a) for such fiscal year. 

“(d) At least one-third of the Federal funds made available under 
this section shall be used in economically depressed areas or areas with 
high rates of unemployment for programs designed to assist consum- 
ers and to help improve hosne environments ana the quality of family 
life. 



(1 — Cix*i*kj:.\T1vr Vocational Education PkocRams 

“FINDINGS .\K1> PURPOSE 

'•Ski*. 171. The Congress finds that cooperative work -studv programs 
offer many ad vantages in preparing young people for employment. 
Through such programs, a meaningful work exjerience is combined 
with formal education enabling students to acquire knowledge, skills, 
and appropriate attitudes. Snell programs remove the artificial barriers 
which separate work and education and, by involving educators with 
employers, create interaction whereby the needs and problems of Ijoth 
are made known. Such interaction makes it i>ossibIe for occupational 
•urricula to l>e revised to reflect current needs in various occupations. 
It is the purjjose of this part to assist the State to expand cooi>emtive 
work-study programs by providing financial assistance for personnel 
to coordinate such programs, and to provide instrxiction related to the 
work experience; to reimburse employers when necessary for certain 
added costs incurred in providing on-the-job training through work 
t-xj>erience; and to pay costs for certain services, such as transportation 
of students or other unusual costs that the individual students may not 
reasonably be ex]>ected to assume while pursuing a coojerative work- 
studv program. 



“P.\irr H — AVork-StCdy Programs fok Vocational, Education 

Students 
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‘‘Part I — Curriculum* Development in Vocational and 
Technical Education 

U AUTI1 ORIZATION 

'‘Sec. 191. (a) The Congress finds that curriculum development in 
vocational education is complicated by the diversity of occupational 
objectives; variations due to geography; differences in educational 
levels and tvpes of programs: ana by the wide range of occupations 
which includes, but is not limited to, agriculture, food processing and 
preparation, trades and industry, distribution and marketing, tech- 
nical, public service, health services, business, and office occupations. It 
is therefore the purpose of this section to enable the Commissioner to 
provide appropriate assistance to State and local educational agencies 
in the development of curriculums for new and changing occupations, 
and to coordinate improvements in, and dissemination of, existing cur- 
ricui n m materials. 



TITLE II— VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LEADERSHIP AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT AMENDMENT OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1065 

Sec. 201. The Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended by insert- 
ing the following new oart a£ the end of title V (the Education Pro- 
fessions Development Act) : 

“Part F — Training and DftvxXopm knt Pro crams for Vocational 
Education Personnel 

“statement of purpose 

“Sec. 551. It is the purpose of this part to provide opportunities for 
experienced vocational educators to spend full-time in advanced study 
of vocational education for a period not to exceed three years in 
length; to provide opportunities to up-date the occupational com- 
petencies of vocational education teachers through exchanges of per- 
sonnel between vocational education programs and commercial, 
industrial, or other public or private employment related to the subject 
matter of vocational education; and to provide programs of inservice 
teacher education and short-term institutes for vocational education 
personnel. 



“leadership development awards 

“Sec. 552. (a) In order to meet the needs in all the States for quali- 
fied vocational education personnel (such as administrators, super- 
visors, teacher educators, researchers, and instructors in vocational 
education programs) the Commissioner shall make available leader- 
ship development awards in accordance with the provisions of this part 



“EXCHANGE PROGRAMS. INSTITUTES, AND 1NSEHVICE EDUCATION FOR 
VOCATIONAL-EDUCATION TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS. COORDINATORS, _\ND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

“Sec. 553. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to 
State boards, as defined in the Vocational Education Act of 1963 , to 
pay the cost of carrying out cooperative arrangements for the train- 
ing or retraining of experienced vocational education i*>rsoiHiel such 
as teachers, teacher educators, administrators, sujier visors, and coordi- 
nators, and other personnel, in order to strengthen education programs 
supported by this part and the administration of schools offering voca- 
tional education. Such cooperative arrangements may lx* between 
schools offering vocational education and private business or industry, 
commercial enterprises, or with other educational institutions (includ- 
ing those for the handicapped and delinquent). 
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